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TOP-DRESSING GRASS-LANDS. 





Whatever may be ught of ploughing 


rops, grass-lands must | 


t 
| now is the time .o attend 
lressing is put on 


rains are 


over, it will give a 


growt the grass this fall, and start 
vigorously ten days or a fortnight | 

ng. European experience 

g favored keeping lands in grass for 

f years by top-dressing, and 


is becoming more and more 


\merica, and especially in New 
It is found that the grass from 


1 well-dressed meadows and 


finer and more nutritious. One 
s the greater variety, a dozen, 


mes twenty, varieties being found 


eadows, and seldom more than 
new-stocked land. Stock 
ke a variety, and it is poor 
rses on timothy alone, as 
\ horse fed on timothy alone 
‘ k of clover, or even at a 
s ata sweet morsel. The | 
sh a variety of forage for 
bist ess the meadows and pas- 
four years—and oftener 
btained—when species 
‘ species of grass will put in an eppear- 
ging is if by magic. Among 
e grass (Kentucky blue) will 
careous soils, than which 
for grazing, unless it be 
gras | ‘ makes an excellent 
We J Farmers object to 
light; but mixed with 
and ten or a dozen 
es —a . und well-fed 
4 tiret c 8 large, and in 
r jua good one will be 
ry ng i wen yp is 
T by \ juality to the 
we e and young 
x _ ple we 
as 
suse for the greater nutriment 
lands is thet 
ive @ greater abundance and 
hey are nutritious for the 
nt a stall-fed ox is fat. They 
he food is placed where it 
absorbed by the roots, 
by the plants. It is a mia- 
4s many farmers seem to 
grass, and that one spire 
* good as another spire of 
weig There ‘sas much differ- 
, value of different blades 
same species of grass as between 
ws same breed, and this 
mainly due to the different 
seeding. Of course there is a 
tary diffe rence in grasses 
es, as there isin animals 
ed, for we have as much 
ghored vegetables as in 
la s; but let the inferior, 
. geta r animal, be fed and cul- 
Qnty : cession of years, and 
“ x N If grass land is left un- | 
Tas rates in quality as well 
ANLiy ully the best varieties run 
scarcely anything but 
“ar Temains. In place of the | 
- weeds and bushes, some | 
vegetation that can live on poorer 


' 
nger roots and can for- | 
r depth. This is nature’s | 
ring exhausted lands to new 
nan old pasture begins to grow 
* trees, it begins to recuperate, 
‘8 of the new vegetation bring up 
ter f . 
rirom a depth to which grass 
thank, et Penetrate, and the foliage also 
Matter om the air @ vast amount of organic 
') the annual deposit of this foli- | 
ina few years restored to its | 
It is a shame to any farmer 
‘ow his grass lands to become 
* that they will produce only 
*s, and trees. By frequent top- 
ne oe © Most nutritious grasses can be 
ame f..  * eettainly on strong clay 
; Fan indefinite term of years, and 








ene 


een Z ses will choke out daisies, johns- 
the o. ‘¢ every pestiferous weed. Grass is 
eat 2 rw . 
“\ crop of New England, and we 


De the f , : . . 
* larmers of this section will cherish 


t by Ii 
. eral top dressing. 


————$— 
GLUT OF PEARS. 


— crop of Bartletts and other 
ee p ‘ars has completely broken down the 
et, and the prices obtained now hardly 
picking and marketing ; during the 
sag the finest Bartletts were selling 
—— ™ per barrel, and growers who had 
ped to realize prices such as they had ob- 
past years were sadty disappointed. 
©e is to hold back the late vafieties 
os “Ge Anjous, Merriams, Duchess, ete., 
“ore them until late in the season. Late 
es must bring good prices by and by, 
they are contracted for now or early 
den oe they will hardly pay better 
noon Varieties have done. It is, in 
<a op impossible at the present writing 
wept “ny price for future delivery the 
mr — In one instance that came 
mean a : gentlemen eno 
ae re barrels of choice feuit, Anjous 
fun “00 net, and the dealer to whom 
. T was made refused it. 
‘- 2 ge that late pears must bring good 
: fa: and by, but they should be held 
oe ong 48 possible; distant growers 
. ut little of the great markets, and 
Ycannot realize how enormous the crop 
of the earlier sorts. The propor- 


Pay for 
past 


f 


tained in 


Our adyj 


Such 


Variet 
but if 


in thei 


PLOVeNMAN is 20 centea year | 





why any sacrifice should be made on fruit 
that can wait for a market. 


Notwithstanding writers for more than 
fifty years have advocated ploughing in 





green crops to enrich the soil, as yet but few 
have been induced to practice it. Occasion- 
ally a farmer tries the experiment for a year 
or two, and then abandons it, and goes back 
From this 
it is fair to presume that the theory needs to 
be modified and changed so as to conform to 
the results of practical tests. 

That there are conditions which often 


to animal and mineral manures. 


that there are often conditions that make it 
both undesirable and unprofitable, to resort 





to this method of improving our land ; there- 
fore if we would manage our farms to the 


| best advantage, we must not neglect to care- 


| fully gather up the opinions of the best 
| writers on the subject, and we must carefully 

watch the results of every experiment on our 
| own farms, and also the farms of our neigh- 
| bors. Every experiment that the farmer 
tries, should be conducted in a manner to 
give him an opportunity to learn its value, 
by [comparison with other metiiods. The 
great mistake that is often made in trying 
| experiments, is to take a whole field and 
treat it all alike; this is wrong, for a por- 


tion of the field should be treated in a man- 


ner that has been our custom, so that we 
can see by comparison whether the new 
method is better than the old. If a whole 
field is treated alike, we can only guess what 
would have been the result, if a portion had 


been treated different; it is therefore not 


only best, but very iniportant that when we 
| try new methods of culture, we should try | 


them by the side of land that is cultivated 
in a manner that we are familiar with; we 


are then able to draw conclusions that are | 


more likely to be correct. 

Before we attempt to enrich our soil with 
any material we should endeavor to ascer- 
tain what particular material the soil is de- 
ficient of. 


the soil is rich in 


If on investigation we find that 
decayed vegetable sub- 
stance, and poor in mineral substance, it 
would be folly to attempt to improve it. by 


adding more vegetable material; but if we 


material, then under favorable circumstances 
it will be for our advantage to plough in 
green crops; but to plough in one or two 
green crops previous to the first of Septem- 
ber, and then leave the land exposed to the 
and wind during the autumn and winter, 
If sum- 


sun 
we believe to be bad management. 
mer green crops are to be ploughed in, they 
should be followed by some crop that will 
cover the ground before winter sets in. If 
it can be sown in August, red clover is a 
good fall and winter crop; if not until Sep- 
tember, then winter rye is better than clover. 


fa 


exist that make it desirable, if not profit- | 
able, to improve the soil with green crops, | 
we have no doubt, nor have we any doubt 


Ouestions & A 


e@@ All questions to the Editor, desiring answe 


through the Plowghman, should be accompanied by 


the full name of the correspondent. 


ASPARAGUS — RYE — BROWN 
LEGHORNS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


I wish to enlarge my Asparagus bed by 
setting out some roots. Can I set them out 
this fall, so as to get a crop next spring? if 
so, when would it be best to set them? also, 
where could I buy the roots, and what variey 
is best for market purposes ? 

Would it be too late to sow Rye next 
month, so as to feed out in the spring ? 

I would like to buy a few Brown Leghorn 
pullets; could you inform me through the 
Ploughman, where | could get them ? 

Yours trul;, E. M. T. 

Peabody, Sept. 26, 1879. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nothing is gained by setting Asparagus 
| roots inthe autumn. Experience has proved 
No 
Asparagus should be cut the first year, and 


| that the spring is much the best time. 


but few of the largest stalks the second year. 
It is important that the roots should be well 
established and the crowns numerous before 
cutting ‘or market. There are several vari- 
eties of Giant Asparagus that are an improve- 
ment on the old varieties. We are trying 
Moore’s Improved Giant, which promises 


well, but as it was only set last spring, we 


cannot speak positively in regard to it, but 
it is now the largest we ever had when so 
young. 


Winter Rye sown in October, will do to 
feed out in the spring, but will not be quite 
as early as if sown in September. 


If breeders of Brown Leghorns would 
their own interests and advertise 
more freely, we should be better prepared to 


consu!* 


direct inquirers after this breed.—[Ep. 


WHEN TO HARVEST WINTER 
PEARS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Will you tell_ge through the Ploughmon 
when is the best time to harvest winter 
| pears, and oblige a lady reader. MRS. s, 

Tewksbury, Mass., Oct. 4. 1879. 
The time for harvesting winter pears de- 
pends on the season. While it is important 
that they should not be left on the trees 
when it is cold enough to freeze them, it is 
also important that they should not be gath- 
ered until the hot weather is over ; for pears 


| gathered when the weather is as warm as it 
find it rich in mineral and poor in vegetable | 


Farmers who have idle teams may occupy | 


their leisure to advantage by sowing and 
ploughing in green crops, especially if their 
land is light and ata distance from home ; 
we do not believe it best to plough in a sum- 


mer crop unless it is to be followed by a fall 


and winter crop; in other words, it is better 
to let a green crop ripen and remain on the 


surface of the ground, than to plough it | 


under when in its full strength, if the land is 
to be left exposed during the fall and winter 
months. From many experiments we are 
satisfied that this is correcf, although in 
theory it would seem to be wrong to permit 
a crop to mature its seed, when it is grown 
expressly to enrich the soil; but it must be 
remembered that by permitting the seed to 


| return again to the soil, we remove nothing, 
| and by leaving the crop to decay on the 


surface, we imitate nature's plan of enriching 
the soil ; and the ground when thus covered 
during the winter is in a much better condi- 
tion for growing crops than if left exposed 
to the cold blasts of winter. 

Buckwheat was one of the first crops re- 
commended as a green crop for manure, but 
we have never felt satisfied with this crop, 
much preferring millet as a summer crop, 


| and winter rye fora fall and spring crop. 


Indian corn has also been recommended for 


| agreen crop, but we have found this very 


unsatisfactory; it seems to sour the land 
and render it unproductive for most of crops. 

Land that will produce clover may be im- 
proved very much by sowing it with this 
crop, and ploughing it in when a year old ; 
but few if any crops will lighten up the soil 
so well and so deep as the red clover; and 
the roots as well as the tops are very rich in 
plant food; they very quickly decay, so as 
to be available to the smallest plants. 

If one has poor land away from home, 
that is deficient in vegetable mould, and 
owns a team that is not overworked, he can 
undoubtedly spend his leisure time to a1- 


| vantage by improving such land with green 


crops, hut to do it to advantage he must 
work with some system. 

Unless the land is very poor it may be 
ploughed in October and sown with winter 
rye, which may be ploughed in in June and 

| sown with millet or some other summer 
| crop; to be ploughed under in August ard 
the land seeded down to clover. If the land 
is not in a very poor condition it will after 
two green crops are turned under produce a 
crop of clover sufficient to raise the land up 
toa condition to produce a good crop of 
Indian corn, with the aid of a moderate 
amount of concentrated fertilizers; if it is 
found that the land is not enriched to the 
desired point, the rotation of green crops 
should be repeated. 

Where fertilizing materials are cheap d 
plenty, and where the teams are busy, it is a 
question if it is best to attempt to enrich the 
soil with green crops. 

Every farmer should consider the condi- 
tion of his soil and surroundings before he 
decides what is best for his particular farm ; 


for that practice which may be best for one 
farmer may be ruinous for another. There 
ure few if | departments of agriculture 
where rigid rules of action can be laid down. 
The successful farmer must necessarily be a 
thinking, observing man. 





GA miller says, in the J dent 
Farmer, never to have wheat ground in ex- 
tremely cold or warm weather. If ground 
in a cold day, the bread will soon become 
hard and dry, and if ground in hot weather 
the bread will go to the other extreme. He 
says that October is a good month to grind 
in, and if properly done and the flour kept 
in a cool, 





| of the woodchuck nuisance. 


was last week, will in nine cases out of ten, 
rot badly, unless they can be placed in a 
fruit-house, so constructed as to be kept 
cool, and not affected by the changes of the 
weather. To always gather fruit at just the 
right time requires better judgment than 
most of men possess ; but it is safe to adopt 
as a rule, never gather in the middle of a 
warm day, or leave toem out when it is evi- 
cent that the thermometer will show that 
the weather is 8 or 10 degrees below the 
freezing point. A frost will not injure win- 
ter pears, in fact it takes quite a cold night 
to freeze them. 

When the hot days of October are over 
which is usually from the 5th to the 12th, it 
is time to harvest winter pears as well as 
apples.—[ Ep. 


CLEARING OUT WOODCHUCKS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 

I occasionally see an inquiry in the agri- 
cultural papers as to the best way to get rid 
I find in my 
experience, that it is about impossible to 
raise such crops as cabbages and beans in 
lots adjoining wild land with any good 
degree of success before clearing out the 
“ varmints.”” 
successful. 


I have found trapping very 
One of my hands has been using 
the double spring Newhouse trap this sea- 
sun ; (it can be found in the city hardware 
stores,) and has thus far caught nearly forty. 
He sets the trap in the mouth of the holes, 
leaving the middle fully exposed, but cover- 
ing with earth the two ends and the chain. 
I have tried a single spring Newhouse, but it 
will not always hold the animal. If you are in 
doubt whether the animal is in the hole, for 
they often dig several holes, cover the mouth 
with loose earth over night, and if there, he 
will dig out. When you have caught all 
the tenants of a hole, fill the hole with 
stones and earth, otherwise some migrating 
fellows will again take possession and make 
farther trouble. J. J. H. Grecory. 

Marblehead, Mass. 





HOW TO MANAGE CELERY. 


[Dirigo Rural.] 

Set celery in shallow furrows, drawn four 
feet apart by a light plough. The plants 
should be six inches apart in the row, and 
pains should be taken to have the soil 
pressed firmly about the lower part of the 
root. Ifthe ground is thoroughly moistened 
at the time of planting, there is no occasion 
for shading the plants. All that is necessary 
in the way of culture for some time after 
( transplanting is to keep the soil well stirred 
between the rows. When the plants have 
attained a height of from ten to fifteen 
inches, commence the operation of “ earthing 
up.” The soil is first thoroughly loosened 
upon either side of the rows; then as all the 
leaves of each plant are gathered together 
held in an upright position, the soil is gra¢l- 
ually drawn around it to the height of sev- 
eral inches. The operation is very simple, 
yet, like everything else, requires some 
experience before it can be skillfully done. 
In our own practice we have found that 
three men, or two men and u boy, working 
together, perform the work in the cheapest 
and best manner, one man standing upon 
each side of the row, and with a hoe draw- 
ing the earth about the plants, which are 
held in proper position by the third. As 
the celery grows, more earth is from time to 
time drawn up around it. It is not neces- 
sary to hold the plants after the first opera- 
tion. The only precautions are not to earth 
up too much at a time, and to be sure that 
the earth is fine, and not lumpy or cloddy. 
Care should also be exercised’ to prevent 
any earth from getting between the stems of 
outer and inner leaves. 


—- 


t# The September condition of the crops 
of the country as reported by the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington indicates 
as the condition of the wheat crop an in- 
crease over the yield of 1878. The potato 
crop average for the whole country is 95 
against 73 the same time last year. The 
condition of buckwheat is somewhat better 
than last year. The average is 98 for the 
whole country. Sorghum averages 95, 
against 84 last year. 


ta The Liverpool Post of Sept. 28 says: 
In consequence of the prevalence of foot and 
mouth disease among thirteen hundred head 
of sheen which recently arrived there, the 








ivy council is about to issue an order plac- 


place, it will keep sweet for ‘aaa the same category 


Every one knows and loves this beautiful 
bird, for its bright and cheerful whistle is 
one of the most inspiriting sounds that are 
heard in our meadows and fields in the 
golden days of summer. 

It is recognized in different sections of 
the country by various names such as “ Bob 
White,” “Old Bob White,” “ More Wet,” 
“No more Wet,” “Buck Wheat,” etc., all 
these names being given it in consequence 
of the familiar notes of the male bird. 

It is usually callel the “ Quail,” but its 
right name is the Virginia Pastridge, and 
ornithologists have bestowed upon it the 
scientific appellation of Ortyr Virginianus. 

In our ramblings through the pastures 
and fields, it is a common occurrence to see 
one of these birds perched upon a fence rail, 
or low tree or wall, singing his sweet and 
sprightly strain; and if he is not molested 
|he repeats it again and again, cheering his 
| mate, who is perchance close at hand, setting 
|upon her eggs, or caring for the little fluffy 
| brood that has just escaped from the shells. 





To the care-worn city toiler who is out 
|for a day’s visit to the green and quiet 
fields the notes of this bird are among the 
| most sweet and sympathetic of songs. They 
recall to him his happy boyhood’s days 
in the meadows and pastures of the old 
homestead; they bring back to him his 
| childhood's rambles in the old berry pas- 
|ture or by the trout brook in the swamp. 
| They call up sweet memories of the quiet 
and shady turnpike road over which, in days 
| of yore, he trudged, satchel in hand, to and 
| from the little district school house on the 





AMERICAN PARTRIDGES. 
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Virginia Partridge. 


Gambel's 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


“ Bob White” selects his mate in May, 
and the newly wedded pair soon commence 
the preparation of their nest. 

This is usually concealed under a clump 
of bushes or beneath a thick tuft of grass, 
but is often builtin a little thicket of bushes, 
or in the midst of a briar patch. It is con- 
structed of small twigs and grass and is 
lined with finer leaves of grass and herbage. 
It is a most interesting sight to witness the 
labors and affectionate demonstrations of the 
birds during this season. Ever and anon 
the male leaves the work, and, perching upon 
a fence rail gives forth his cheery song “ No 
more wet,” in the sweetest and most reas- 
suring of tones; then, returning to his mate 
with a loving caress he joins her in her house- 
fitting. 

The eggs are usually about ten in number, 
and their color is white when they are first 
laid ; they are pear-shaped and their average 
length is a little over an inch. ‘The time re- 
| quired for hatching is three weeks, as has 
been proved by different persons who have 
placed the eggs beneath bantam hens for in- 
cubation. 








The young quails are pretty little things, 
and they are very bright and active, follow- 
ing the parent birds as soon as they are| 
hatched ; they resemble in their motions and | 
habits a brood of young domestic chickens, 
but are more shy and wary. 

I have often met “Bob White” and his 
family in the fields and pastures, and | know 
of nothing more charming than to witness 
the tender solicitude of the parent birds for 
their young. 








Partridge. 


are not molested for them to share the ra- 
tions of the domestic fowls about the grain 
ricks and barn yards. 

The quail is easily domesticated, and it 
makes a very interesting and beautiful pet. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance has re- 
peatedly reared large numbers in confine- 
ment, and | have heard of others doing so 
also. The gentleman that I refer to placed 
two pairs of the birds in an unused attic 
room in his house; the floor of the room 
was covered with sand and loam over which 
some branches of brush and herbage had 
been scattered. The birds were watered 
and fed like so many chickens, and in the 
autumn they numbered with their progeny, 
twenty-eight. The whole flock was very 
tame and familiar, and they proved exceed- 
ingly interesting proteges to the children of 
the family who had taken the whole care of 
them. 

In the winter “ Bob White” has a hard 
struggle for existence; he is pursued by 
numberless foes, among whom the sports- 
man is the most relentless. 

The ground is covered with ice and snow, 
and the seeds of grasses and weeds upon 
which he and his family subsist are often 
buried for days out of reach. At such 
times the covey wanders about in search of 
food sometimes for miles, but it is often the 
case that numbers of the birds are starved 
to death. 

Farmers and farmers’ children in some 
localities in order that the quails may be 
preserved, take pains to feed them in the 
most inclement weather by scattering chaff 


jhill. To listen to this song is to him to| Unless much pursued by hunters “ Bob | from the barn and threshing-floor, and even 


bring back to memory every pleasant hour 

| of boyhood’s life, and without that song 
half of the charm of our fields and pastures 
would to him be lost. 


| White” isa very familiar bird. I have 
' often seen small coveys running about with 
'the farmer’s chickens, and it is a not un- 
| common occurrence in sections where they 


screenings and grain, upon the snow. The 
quails soon learn who their friends are, and 
they gather around the food so kindly pro- 
vided for them with every manifestation of 
eonfidence and gratitude. 





The Dairy, . 
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| HOW BUTTER IS SOMETIMES 
TAINTED. 
[Rural New Yorker.] 

Winter and spring butter is often very 
much injured in flavor by allowing cows to 
eat the litter from horse stables. Cows are 
not unfrequently very fond of this litter, 
though it is impregnated with liquid manure 
from the horses, and if allowed they eat 
greedily; and the effect is that their milk 
and butter will be tainted with the taste of 
this kind of food, in the same way that the 
flavor is injured by eating turnips, but to a 
more disagreeble degree. If litter is al- 
lowed to be eaten, it should be given to cat- 
tle not in milk, and on no account should 
milch cows te allowed to consume other 
than the sweetest and purest food. Very 
nice butter makers are sometimes at a loss 
to account for stable taints in butter, es- 
pecially when extraordinary precautions 
have been taken to have the milking done 
in the most perfect manner, and so on in all 
the processes of handiing the milk until the 
butter is packed for market. Still the but- 
ter has a disagreeable taint, and the cause 
often comes from allowing the cows, when 
turned out to water and exercise, to feed 
about the horse stable, where they consume 
all the litter which, on account of its being 
soaked with liquid manure, is cast out of 
the stable. 





MAKING CREAM CHEESE. 


[London Dairyman.] 


Take a quart of cream, and if not desired 
to be very rich, add thereto one pint of new 
milk ; warm it in hot water till it is about 
the heat of milk from the cow, add a tea- 
spoonful of rennet, let it stand till thick ; 
then break slightly with a spoon, and place 
it in the frame in which you have previously 
put a fine canvas cloth; press it lightly with 
a weight ; let 1t stand few hours, then put 
a finer cloth in the frame, and shift the 
cheese into it. Sprinkle a little salt over the 
cloth. It will be fit for use in a cay or two. 
To make rich cream cheese, cheese without 
rennet, take any quantity of cream and put 
it into a wet cloth, tie it up and hang it in a 
cool place for seven or eight days. Then 
take it from the cloth and put it into a mold 
in another cloth with a weight upon it for 
two or three days longer. Turn twice a 
day, and it will be fit for use. Or, take a 
quart of fresh cream and a pint of warm new 
milk, a bit of sugar and a little rennet. Set 
near the fire till the curd comes; fill a vat 
made in the form ofa brick, of wheat straw 
or rushes sewn together, rest the vat on a 
square of straw or rushes, and cover it with 
another oy that vat being open top and 
bottom. Next day take it out, turn daily 
till dry from one board to another, cover 
with nettles or clean dock leaves, and put 
between two pewter plates to ripen. 





OUTLOOK FOR CHEESE. 


[Prairie Farmer.] 

A sudden rise has lately taken place in 
the butter and cheese market, and shipments 
are now veryactive. From the 1st of Janu- 
ary till the end of the first week in Septem- 
ber the exports of cheese from New York 
were 105,723,428 pounds in 1879, against 
112,091,084 pounds in the correspondi 
term last year. During June, July an 
August the price of cheese was only from 
5 14 to 6 cents a pound this year, while it 
was some 8 to 8 1-2 cents in 1878. This 
year has witnessed the unusual combination 
of low prices with a scant production. About 
the first of September dealers to awake 
to the fact that cheese was the cheapest com- 
modity in the market, that cool weather was 
coming on, in which it could be kept, and 
that the supply was not large. price 

to rise in consequence, and since the 
1st of September had advanced from 5 1-4 
cents a pound to 10 cents. There is a strong 
demand now, and the prospect is that this 
winter the price will be high. 





ca It is poor economy to sheep, 
whether ewes or cohen sha Gate om: 
become poor, ex it may in the exception- 
al case of some high priced and extra breeder. 





From five to six years is all that any sheep 
can be profitably Lept for wool or tnualiing. 
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EXTRA FEED FOR COWS. 
(National Live Stock Journal.] 


We know the outlook to the dairyman is 
decidedly unpleasant. He feels that he is 
receiving no just compensation for his ex- 
penditure of food and labor in the produc- 
tion of milk; and he may be inclined to let 
his cows shift for themselves at this try- 
ing season of scant food. But he he o 
exemine all sides of the question before he 
determines to withhold the proper extra 
feed for this season of short pasture. He 
is well aware that a full yield of milk re- 
quires full feeding ; and if the feed is with- 
held, the milk will be withheld in even 
greater measure. It is the extra food that 
oe the milk; and if the cows get only 
ood enough to sustain them, they must 
draw on their own flesh to produce milk, or 
dry up. It should be remembered that the 
shrinking of milk now means its loss for 
the whole season—full feeding afterwards 
will not bring it back again. And it is for 
the dairyman to consider whether he can af- 
ford to lose the principal part of the yield 
of milk for the rest of the season to save 
extra feed for a few weeks. It will cost the 
same labor to milk his herd with a small 
yield as a full one; so that his expenses 
will be the same, except the cost of, say 6 
lbs. of wheat middlings per day for one 
month, or, in round numbers, 200 Ibs. per 
cow. This will cost, as an average over the 
country, $1.50 per cow, and will carry the 
cows over to good feed in the fall. Suppose 
this saves a yield of one gallon - day for 
90 days, and that it be estimated as worth 
onl five cents per gallon, or $4.50. This | 
will show that the saving during the season 
will pay three times the cost of the extra 
feed. Another point of still more impor- 
tance is, that if the cow is suffered to dry | 
off, or partially so, early, it will predispose | 
her to do the same the next year. If you! 
take herds of cows that have been habituated | 
to giving milk only 7 or 8 months (mostly | 
because the owners are too indolent to milk 
them later), and try to milk them two 
months longer, it will be found practically 
quite unsuccessful, as they will persist in 
drying off at the usual time. Skillful dairy- 
men always make —_, inquiry, on pur- 
chasing cows, to find out the length of sea- 
son they have been accustomed to yield milk. 
It is very important to habituate cows to a 
season of 9 to 10 months, and have the yield 
as uniform through the season as unitorm 
good feeding can make it. Those dairy- 
men who have provided green corn, oats, 
or oats and peas, Hungarian grass or millet, 
will now be able to furnieh all their herds 
can consume night and morning in the 
stable. If this feed was begun as soon as 
asture became scant, and is continued tll 
all feed is again abundant, cows will hold 
up well their yield of milk. Dairymen must 
have in view the future value of their cows, | 
as well as their present yield, and this re- | 
quires that they shoild be fed liberally 
through the season. 














INFLUENCE OF THE TIME OF CALV- 
ING ON THE YIELD OF MILK. 


A note on this subject, from the pen of an 
experienced Dutch agriculturist appears in 
the columns of Bi "s Centralblatt. 
In Northern Germany it is generally ar- 
ranged that cows shall calve between Doe. 
ember and February, under the impression 
that the largest yield of milk is thus ob- 
tained ; in Holland, on the other hand, March 
and April are considered the most favorable 
months. In order to arrive at some definite 
conclusion as to the respective merits of the 

stems, the author kept a careful record of 
the milk obtained from 142 cows about the 


One day in each week he had the milk of 
sepurately, and calculated 
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A correspondent of the Deutsche Presse 
describes a method which he has adopted 
with success of overcoming the obstacles 
frequently presented to the rearer of bees by 
the self-will of those interesting and profita- 
ble insects. This is no other than giving 
them an electric shock. Every one interested 
in bees knows the difficulties and dangers 
involved in hiving a swarm. One is often 


seen on a hot day in June in the top branches 
of a tree not to be climbed, and another in 
some inaccessible place seems to be prepar- 
ing to set out on its wanderings. If the 
bee-master venture to approach, ali his dex- 
terity and experience will ofien not prevent 
him from being seriously stung. There are, 
indeed, several cases on record of death 
supervening from the stings inflicted on such 
occasions. Herr Freiwirth, the correspon- 
dent referred to, hit upon the idea of employ- 
ing the electric force to stupefy the bees. 
Trials on large and small clusters, and even 
on single insects, answered perfectly; the 
bees coming in contact with the condueting 
wires fell stunned and motionless to the 
ground. They were then sorted and marked, 
according to the strength of the current 
applied. The time required for their recov- 
ery, varying from ten minutes to eight hours, 
was proportionate to the strength of the 
shock, but all came out of their trance safe 
and sound. Encouraged by the result of 
this experiment, Herr Freiwirth resolved to 


|try it ona larger scale, namely, on bees in 


the hive. To this end he introduced the 
ends of two conducting wires into a fully 
occupied honeycomb, and turned on the 
current for a moment; the bees soon lay on 
the ground, and it was half an hour before 
they resumed activity. Herr Freiwirth then 
constructed an apparatus in a small box, six 
inches each way, which, similar to a cartridge 

uch, he wore with a strap round his body. 

he two wires of the apparatus were, when 
required to be used, fastened to rods of a 
suitable length, the wires, of course, always 
projecting over the ends of the rods. ‘These 
ends were then applied to the swarm, a knob 
similar to that employed for a telegraph 
room being attached to the apparatus, that 
the current might be turned on at the proper 
time. Every one is, of course, not skillful 
enough to construct such an apparatus, 
though none are precluded from doing so, 
as Herr Freiwirth has not patented it. 





MOST EASILY FATTENED 
PIGS. 


The Chicago Live-Stock Journal is the 
best authority in this country upon domes- 
tic animals. In the West, in particular, it 
is looked to as high authority. In a long 
article upon swine, it takes up the different 
breeds,—Poland Chinas, Berkshires, Large 
Yorkshires, Suffolks, Essexes, Chester Coun- 
ties, and all other breeds,—giving their 
peculiarities, and gives the highest praise to 
the breed for early pork, to the Small York- 
shires, in saying: “ The Small Yorkshire .s 
the finest-boned, smallest-eared, shortest- 
headed, most dish-faced, shortest-legged and 
most easily fattened pig in existence.” 


THE 





SULPHUR AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


A writer in the Wine and Fruit Recorder 
says he has discovered from practice that 
sulphur, one ounce to a gallon of water, 
and sprinkled or syringed over grape vines, 
just at nightfall, will destroy insects and 
mildew and leave no bad show afterward. 
When sifted as a powder it has an unpleas- 
ant and oftentimes injurious effect, although 
it is acknowl a specific manure of 
value, even when applied broadcast upon 
the soil. 





NITRATE OF SODA. 


Nitrate of Soda, which has of late years 
peewee, Spe a manure, is obtained 
chieft ptery- | * = ea it exists 
ina & white crys pearance, 
plied saad of hg of cake 

e nitrogenious fertilizer, ¢ nitrogen — 
present as nitric acid in combination wi 
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USE OF SEWAGE AS MANURE. 


Sewage is the used water and liquid, filthy 
matter of a city, village or town; sewer is 
the channel or pipe to carry off the used 
or surface water with the liquid filthy matter 
of city, town or vilage; and sewerage is 
drainage by sewers, conduits or pipes laid 
under the surface of the ground for carrying 
off tne used water and liquid filth to render 
the immediate surroundings of human habi- 
tations cleanly and healthy, which, were it 
not for the thorough discharge of such effete» 
foul accumulations, would soon become un- 
cleanly and unhealthy from their noxious 
exhalations. It will hardly be doubted by 
any well informed persons that not only 
cities, villages and towns, but farm residences 
even are sometimes rendered unhealthful by 
infection in the air, arising from the effluvia 
or deadly exhalations of putrifying sub- 
stances floating in the atmosphere, tracable 
directly to neglected or imperfec’ drainage. 
The outbreak of the typhus fever in rural 
sections has not unfrequently been traced to 
imperfect or wholly neglected drainage. 
Provisions should therefore be made every- 
where for the immediate and thorough dis- 
charge of al] excrementitious and other foul 
substances that would otherwise necessarily 
accumulate about the abodes of families, 
whether located in cities or in the country. 
The necessity for the speedy discharge or 
removal of all such miasmatic, poisoning, 
disease-breeding accumulations about human 
dwelling places—the question at once pre- 
sents itself, What shall be done with them ? 
In other words, What shall be done with 
sewage? Can it be utilized by farmers and 
gardeners as manure? And if so, How P 

“Waste not, want not,” is a homely old 
saying, one that the discussion of the present 
topic at once suggests. The farmer and the 
gardener forcibly feel the “want” of ma- 
nure, and should therefore avail themselves 
of every possible means of preventing its 
“waste.” The subject of sewage is a com- 
pound one—sanitary and agricultural. The 
questions of the removal or discharge of 
this fecal matter with used water, filth and 


and towns where the modern closet is not 
used : 


Total solid matters in solution.. 
Organic carbon .... 
O-ganic nitrogen 
Ammonia ...-+. 
Nitrates nitrites.. 
Total combined nitrogen .. 
Chlorine ....-+++++ . 
Suspended mineral mutter....-++++.++++++ 
Suspended organic matter......+++s+00+ 
SEWAGE OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
After a rain 
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Grains per gal. Day. ne. storm. 
Soluble matters......55,74 65,09 70,26 
Organic matters.....15,08 7,42 14.75 
Nitrogen..... - 544 5,19 7,26 
40 57,67 55,71 
0 0,69 1,03 
- l 1,15 1,61 
Suspended matters. .38, 15,99 31,88 
Organic. 16,11 7,48 17,55 
Nitrogen. 7 0,29 0,67 
Mineral ... 04 6,51 14,33 
Phosphoric acid...... 0,89 0,64 0,98 
Potash.ecescccsecces 8,08 6,04 0,16 


Under the microscope, sewage is found 
to contain a quantity of dead and decaying 
animal matter, and, in addition, multitudes 
of living bactria, amebiform bodies, ciliated 
infusoria, fungi, a few diatomes, and occa- 
sionally ratipers and other higt er organisms: 

The real objection to the water-carriage 
system as practised with us, is that the sew- 
age is not utilized, and that our streams are 
polluted thereby. The Annual Report of 
the Board of Health of Massachusetts for 
1873, contains a report from Prof. Wm. R. 
Nichols and Dr. Geo. Derby, M. J)., in 
which they concluded from numerous analy- 
ses of the sewage of Boston, that its aver- 
age value is about one cent per ton; and 
from numerous analyses of the sewage of 
Worcester, they concluded the average value 
of the dry-weather sewage to be about 
seven-eighths of a cent per ton. 

In relation to the utilization of town sew- 
age, the methods of doing it, etc., must be 
reserved for another article. In regard to 
the quantity and value of the solid and liq- 
uid excrements in town sewage, physioli- 
gists state, as the results of numerous ex- 
periments that an adult, healthy male, liv- 
ing on a mixed diet produces in 24 hours 
from 1800 to 2700 grains of moist feces, 
which usually contain three-fourths of their 
weight of water; of urine the quantity 
in 24 hours has been set down as an aver- 





garbage from the centres of population, so 
as not to pollute the running water of rivers | 
and brooks with that of lakes and ponds, 

from wnich much of the supply of water | 
and ice for the use of families is obtained, 

is one of great magnitude and of the first 

importance to the citizens of the world, 

whether civilized or pagan, Christian or | 
heathen. That farmers need utilize sewage, 
so richly charged with the manurial ele- 
ments of their crops, none will question any 
more than they will the immediate necessity 
and importance of its being discharged from 
and about their dwellings. The necessity 
of its discharge as a sanitary improvement, 
and that of its value as manure, should 
lead to the co-operation of city governments 
with farmers and gardeners not only for the 
discharge, but for the utilization of sewage 

as manure. 

That such a use may be made of city sew- 
age is demonstrated by Paris, Milan, Dant- 
zic, Edinburg, and other cities which have 
long, some of them, utilized city sewage to | 
great advantage. Milan, it is reported, has | 
practised it for centuries. This being so, | 
why should not Boston inaugurate a similar 
method of utilizing its sewage instead of 
discharging it into the harbor, where it has 
already caused bad results and may be the 
cause in the future of much more serious 
ones than have yet been suffered ? 

It is stated that every thousand gallons of 
liquids discharged from the sewers into the 
harbor contain upwards of thirty-one pounds 
of solids. It is also stated that 20,000,000 
gallons of sewage sre discharged every 24 
hours into the harbor. It is also stated that 
the solids with the sludge of every 1000 gal- 
lows of sewage equals about forty pounds, 
making an aggregate of about 400 tons 
daily, and nearly 150,000 tons annually, 
thus wasted and lost. ; 

Cropping continuously robs the land of its 
fertility and thus are farms despoiled and 
rendered unproductive. Cities, like bottom- 
less pits, are swallowing up the fertility of 
farms. in this way have large areas been 
rendered infertile and unproductive that once 
produced remunerative crops. The sewers 
of Rome, the metropolis of the ancient 
world, engulfed in the course of centuries the 
prosperity of farmers ; “and when the fields 
of the latter no longer produced the means 
of feeding the population, these same sewers 
devoured the agricultural fertility of Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the fertility of the lands on the 
coast of Africa,” says Liebig. Land is thus 
turned into desert wastes like the Roman 
Campagna. 

The questions often raised and discussed 
are, Can this city waste of fertility be stopped ? 
Can city sewage be utilized ? If so, how and 
will it pay to doso? Men of ability have an- 
swered these questions both affirmatively 
and negatively. That sewage may be saved 
and this waste of agricultural fertility stopped 
the writer has not a doubt, because facts 
already stated demonstrate it. It may be 
well in this connection to consider the com- 
position of sewage, discharged annually into 
the Boston Harbor. 

COMPOSITION OF SEWAGE. 

Sewage consists in addition to human ex- 
creta, both solid and liquid, of the water 
from kitchens, containing vegetable, animal 
and other refuse, the water from wash tubs, 
containing soap and the sweat and dirt from 
soiled linen, the drainage from stables, cow 
houses, pigstys and slaughter houses, con- 
taining animal and vegetable offal, the water 
from factories, the trades and the streets, 
containing animal and mineral matter and 
refuse of all sorts. The chemical composi- 
tion of sewage in towns using the modern 
closet is on an average to one gallon of 
water, 20 grains of orgame matter, 6 grains 
of nitrogen, 1 1-2 grain of phosphoric acid, 
and 2 grains of potash. 

In towns where closets are not used, the 
difference in organic matter is not as great 


as might at first be sup being only 
from one to ten parts lessin 100,000. There is 
also a difference in the composition of sewage 
at different hours, day sewage containing 
twice as much organic matter as night 
sewage. & oa 

Average composition o specimens 
from 18 cities om closets are used : 


Total solid matters in solution..........+.72,200 
yo meager soeee seeccccccoccecosscces 4,696 
Organic nitrogen ..cccccccceccecccccsess BG 
| AMMONIA «.- +c eceecescssccseseccceceees 6703 
Nitrates and nitrites ........ccessccssess 0,003 
Total combined nitrogen......ssecsscecees 7,728 
CHOLINE «2... 00 cecereecccccccceseesceeses 10,660 
Suspended mineral matter.......++++++00+24,180 








age of three pounds for every member of a | 


family. Hence, Prof. Way concluded that 
every person of the population does, in the 
course of 24 hours, contribute to the town 
sewage 1-4 lb. of solid and 3 lbs. of hquid 
excrement. As to their value under proper 
handling, there is but one opinion; as to 
the best way of using sewage,there is a 
great diversity ot notions about it. 
L. We 





The Poultry Interest, 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
[Fanny Field, in Prairie Farmer. | 


It would be difficult to find handsomer 
showier fowls than the light Brahmas when 
they are kept where they belong, on clean 
grass runs in the country; but when kept in 
small yards in villages or cities, especially 
where coal is used for fuel, their glossy white 
plumage soon gets soiled with dust and coal 
smoke, giving them a dirty dingy look that 
renders them anything but attractive objects. 

The plumage of the light Brahmas is 
white, except a narrow black stripe down 
the centre of the neck feathers; primaries, 
flight feathers of the wings black ; seconda- 
ries, or feathers that are visible when the 
wings are closed, black on the inner web ; 
black tail, and tail coverts, or the soft, 
curved feathers at the sides of the tail, of a 
glossy greenish black. Both sexes have 
small pea combs, which resembles three 
combs in one, the middle being the highest ; 
legs bright yellow, stout, and feathered to 
the extremity of the outer and middle toes. 
The carriage of the cock is upright, and 
spirited, and the hens have a quiet, con- 
tented, matronly appearance. ‘They are 
hardy, good winter layers, and if judiciously 
fed will lay reasonably well in summer. The 
Brahmas are good sitters, if you give them 
a fair chance they will sit all summer, but 
“break them up” when the broody fever 
first seizes them, and they will return to 
laying duties again. gp are very tame, 
quiet, and of a peaceable disposition gener- 
ally ; will bear confinement well, but if al- 
lowed liberty will not scratch anything’unless 
starved to it, to do any damage in a garden. 
They do not feather up svon enough, and run 
too much to leg in their younger days, to 
make them presentable as “spring chick- 
ens,” but for early and late fall market, and 
for capons they are unsurpassed by any of 
the feathered tribe. When dressed they are 
plump, yellow skinned, and look well, con- 
sequently they sell well in market. 

ne season just before Christmas, when 
the markets were full of poultry of all kinds, 
we dressed a lot of light Brahma pullets and 
sent them in. They were within six and 
seven months old, been fed well from the 
shell, then had ten days of extra feeding 
before they were slaughtered, and averaged 
five pounds apiece dressed. For that lot of 
poultry we found quick sale at three cents a 
pound abeve the highest quoted market 
price, and an invitation to “send on some 
more of the same kind.” 


—o 


HINTS AND ITEMS. 


Keep accounts. 
Cull your fowl flock. 
Keep the best pullets for layers next 











season. 

Look out for a supply of gravel before 
cold weather sets in. 

A Richmond, Ill, man made in one year 
from 100 hens, $130 net profit, besides sup- 
plying eggs and poultry for house consump- 
tion. 

Whitewash the poultry houses before cold 
weather comes. 

Raise your own feather beds. : 

A New Jersey woman has caught in steel 
traps during the past seven years eighty- 
seven hawks. Wish she would gather up 
her traps, come here and stay afew months ; 
she would be handy to have in the family. 

There is more in the feed than in the 
breed—the fowl that has been well fed and 
well cared for from the shell to slaughtering 
time, will make the best table meat ; if you 
want chickens that will be eating after 
they are dead, see that they will eat well 
during their lives. 

The Langshan fowls are raising quite a 
commotion in English poultry circles. Being 
a new breed, of course they possess a few 
more good qualities than any other breed in 
chickendom. 

The English Agricultural Gazette is re- 
sponsible for the statement, that a Game 
cock was — for $502. Who says 

ltry don’t pay 
PRocting-felt ie generally liked by those 
who have used it in the poultry house ; it is 
claimed that the strong odor of tar keeps 
off vermin.—£Zz. 





An old poultry raiser, who believes 
in ‘milk for fowls, says: “It is both meat 
and drink. Some of the finest chickens I 
ever wa ware taeed Sree ay 02 wel, of 

+ igor : ay : 
a, ey i with this than upon 
any known article offered them. 

————— 


tar Rinderpest has appeared near Konigs- 








Suspended organic matter..........++++++20,510 





, and disease is reported as extend- 
ing in Russian Poland. 


| stock cows. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

There is a certain dissatisfied restlessness 
amongst the agricultural population that ap- 
parently proves at least that there is a screw 
lose somewhere. There is a great deal of 
grumbling and fault-finding with matters as 
they are, and a great deal of croaking about 
the ills that are to come. Some of this 
grumbling and croaking has no foundation 
in fact; much more of it is built upon 
slight foundations that can easily be re- 
moved, and a small part have good founda- 
tion for their structure. There are causes 
for this dissatisfied restlessness, and there 
are remedies also. The principal cause and 
its attendant remedy are each comprised in a 
single word. The cause is ignorance—the 
remedy education. 

But the farmers don’t like this kind of 
talk. Here is a perfect babel of voice com- 
ing up in an indignant protest against the 
sweeping assertion. That is right, my 
friends. Don’t permit any unfounded charges 
to be brought against you without entering 
your protest against them; but just now let 
us have order a few moments while we make 
a little explanation. 

Here is Mr. A. complaining bitterly that 
farming don’t pay. We ask wherein is tke 
deficiency? He cannot tell us only by re- 
asserting that it don't pay. And it don’t 
pay because it don’t give him all the income 
he desires ; that is what he knows about it, 
and that is all he does know about it. Now 
we will suppose that Mr. A. is diligent 
about his work, careful in hia trades, and 
prudent in his management. No ignorance 
here you say. But stop a moment. When 
we asked Mr. A. why his farming did not 
pay, he could not tell. There is certainly 
need of a little education here, and the ed- 
ucation needed is this: that he should keep 
debit and credit account with his farm and 
with his separate crops. Then he could 
readily find out the cause of the deficiency, 
and would be prepared to seek intelligently 
for a remedy. 

But here is Mr. B. He has kept ac- 
counts, and finds his failure in his corn crop. 
Now to grow this crop he spread on twelve 





| 
| loads of manure to the acre and put eight 
| loads in the hill, and hoed it twice. Mr. B. 

needed a little education, and his lesson is 
| this: not to spread the dressing too thin, 
| nor spare the help to keep the weeds down. 
| But, says Mr. B., 1 used all the dressing I 
| had, and all the time at my command, to 

grow the crop of corn. Just so. But had 

you put the dressing and labor on half the 
| ground, you would have grown as much 
| corn and fodder, had the land in better con- 
dition for a crop next year, and a little sur- 
plus time in which to post yourself up on 
agricultural matters in readiness for next 
year. 

And just here steps in Mr. C., saying that 
| his dairy does not pay as well as it ought. 
We question friend C. a little, to know how 
| he manages, and we find that his cows are 
common scrub ones, feeds them on straw 
and meadow hay, without roots or meal in 





winter, and they must get their entire living 
in the pasture for five or six months, 
and they average him about one hundred 
pounds of butter per year, going dry from 
one-fourth to one-third of the time. He 
don’t believe in these high-priced fancy 
The horses and oxen must have 
the good hay and meal, and he don’t expect 
the cows to give much milk in the winter. 
Here is where Mr. C. makes his mistakes : 
he is keeping too many cows, and too poor 
ones at that. Let him sell his six cows to 
the best advantage, and buy three as good 
as he can for the same money, striving to 
get cows that will make two hundred and 
fifty pounds of good hard, yellow butter, and 
not go dry more than eight weeks in the 
year. 
feed that the six cows consumed, even mak- 
ing a little trade with the oxen and horses 
and get some of that good hay for them,— 
they deserve it, for they are really doing 
harder work than either; and don’t forget 


Now give them the same value of 


to cut the good hay for the cows early in the 
season. 

But here Mr. D. comes to the front and 
says this is just what he is doing, and his 
dairy business is not profitable. The cows 
make butter enough, but somehow it don’t 
sell well and rarely brings a good price 
jn market. 

We have just come from neighbor D.’s, 
and we don’t wonder at the story he told us. 
Neighbor D. is somewhat in error, and Mrs. 
Neighbor D., good kind woman though she 
is, is more in error on the butter making 
business than her helpmate. In the first 
place, the cellar was littered up with meat 
barrels, a few vegetables and some potutoes, 
etc., and had a damp, musty, bad smell. 
We advised Mr. D. to clean out the cellar 
thoroughly, putting everything that must 
stay there into close quarters, then partition 
off a good sized room in one end, and thor- 
oughly whitewash it for a milk room. Mrs. 
D. is one of these good natured women, 
with little system or regularity, consequently 
the milk would set from thirty-six to sixty 
hours before being skimmed, and the cream 
would be from four to eight days old before 
being churned, often mouldy and sour and 
bitter, and then after churning she would 
put her hands right into the butter and work 
it over just as though it was the one great 
enjoyment of her life; and we really think 
it was, for she said “ it was glorious to make 
butter.” But we want to whisper a word in 
Mrs. D.’s ear. It is this: that of all the 
work that comes to a farmer’s wife, nothing 
requires more system and care and punctual- 
ity, than butter making. All the utensils and 
vessels used in the businees should be scalded 
and aired and kept perfectly sweet ; the milk 
room should be cleaned and whitewashed 
often. ‘Ihe milk should never set more than 
forty-eight hours, nor the cream be kept 
more than four days in summer, or & week 
in winter, before churning. The hands 
should never be putin the butter, but it 
should be worked and salted with a ladle 
and kept as perfectly from the air as possi- 
ble. 

But enough of this. These circumstances 
with which we may meet any day show that 
there is much ignorance yet amongst the 
people, and that there is yet much need 
education even in this much lauded nine 
teenth century. If Mr. A. can grow thirty 
bushels of wheat on an acre—if Mr. B. can 
raise seventy-five bushels of corn on an 
acre, or Mr. C. realize thirty or forty cents 
per pound for his butter, why may not others 
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UP AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
Special Correspendence of the Mass, 
Ploughman. 

Whitefield, N. H.— Cherry Mountain House— 
Sunrise— Rain and Snow— The Franconia 
Range—Jefferson— Beautiful Scenery, etc 


Cuerry Mountain Hovsr, 
Wurrterteip, Sept. 26, 1879. } 


A run of a few hours from Bradford, Vt. 
changing cars and crossing the Connecticut 
at Wells River, brought us Monday after- 
noon to Whitefield, N. H., whose chief 
industry is carried on in and about Brown 
& Co.'s large steam lumber mills. The new 
railroad from here, extending through a 
wooded region to within three miles of Jef- 
ferson, brings down much of their supply of 
timber. A drive of two miles to the north 
brought us to the large and beautiful sum- 
mer residence of Rev. R. C. Waterston of 
Boston, finely situated on the border of the 
table land, superbly located between the 
White Mountain range on the east, the 
Franconia on the southeast and south, the 
Dalton range on the west, Percy or Stratford 
Peaks and the Pilot range on the north and 





Star King onthe northeast. ‘Turning to the 


| right at the residence named,—from which 
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hal—we drove one-half a mile directly 
towards Mt. Washington,—in a direct line, 
perhaps eight miles away—passed the Moun- 
tain 


| 





House, where we are spending a few days | 
and watch with growing interest and delight 
the wonderfully varied and ever changing | 


panorama of the encircling mountains. 
Tuesday we were shut in by dark and shift- 
ing clouds that gave copious showers of rain | 
even into the night, during which the sky | 
cleared and the atmosphere became much | 


colder. 


We have been up three times in the early band made of a hickory withe to support his 


morning to see the rising of the sun, but it | 
rose between our disings and we lost—our | 


sleep. 


coming of the King of Day over foothills | 
that connect the Star King with the White | 
Mountain range; all the more brilliant and 
latter. What in the night had been rain in 
the valley was snow on the mountains. Ali 


the forenoon while the sun was rising to the | 


zenith and gradually pouring his warm | tate” he began the blacksmithing business, | ‘© © P , 
"ae gh 0 le phan S ’ | E. Fitzgerald as chairman, with two secre- 
jinto the deep dark cloud filled gorges and 


ravines on the west side of the White Moun- 


and precipices and peaks. Madison on the | 


a picturesque view of Bethlehem may be and damp, and its contents are a few blocks 


|} chairs, and an old rocking chair in which 


View House to the Cherry Mountain | dees his cooking over an old stone fire-place, 
i" }and he never uses a candle or lamp. 
|}no pets or animals of any kind, except a 


| 2 . es hi abitati rhe She i 

beauty of the magnificent and inspiring | his habitation when Sheldon made j.is ap- 
| pearance. 

}age and as deaf as a post. 


Wednesday morning we were more | down an old file. 
| vigilant and from early dawn watched the | the Bible and is evidently well read and 
| educated. 


naked eye—the track up the side and also 
what is thought to be the Bourne monument. 
After 2 o'clock, the usual time for the down 
train from the Tip Top House, we watched 
for nearly an hour to no purpose to see the 
cars descend, and infer there may be too 
much snow and ice on the track to venture. 
Over the top of Clay appears what one might 
imagine the yawning crater of a volcano, 
whose ragged snow-covered edges, acting as 
a prism showed once to-day beautifully 
blended colors of the rainbow. 

The autumn leaves, now changing to 
crimson and gold and amethyst, will in a 
few days be in a blaze of glory. They have 
the barbarous custom up here of running 
their cars this cold weather without a fire, 
to the great discomfort of passengers, espe- 
cially at morning and evening. We have 
been several times in this mountain region, 
but never before further north than Craw- 
ford’s, and the top of Mt. Washington, and 
pronounce this on the whole the most favor- 
able point for grand and enchanting pano- 
ramic views of this mountain region. 

LANDINE. 





A PENNSYLVANIA HERMIT. 
(Correspondence of the Philadelphia Times.] 
About seven miles south of this place, ina 

dark and gloomy cave in the rocks, in the 
very heart of the wilds of Lehman township, 
Pike county, lives Austin Sheldon, the cele- 
brated Lehman hermit. The cave 1s small 


of wood, which answer for the purpose of 


Sheldon sleeps. (He afterward told us he 
had not been in a bed in 42 years.) He 


He has 


large tame rat, to keep him company. 
Hardly had we finished our examination 


The old man is now 73 years of 
Those who visit 
him converse with him by writing on a slate 
which he keeps for that purpose. Sheldon’s 
personal appearance is staitling. He is 
about five feet in height and his hair and 
beard are as whiteassnow. His clothes are 
worn and patched and he wears a waist- 


garments. For his defense against wild 
heasts he wears a long knife, as sharp as a 





See 





-THE IRISH LAND AGITATION. 

Meeting in Faneuil Hall in Sympathy with 
the Struggle of the Tenant-Farmers of 
Ireland. 


The interest which the Irish citizens of 
Boston feel in the agitation which has lately 
become so prominent in Ireland, of the 
cause of the tenant-farmers against the land- 
lords, and the struggle they are now en- 

ged in for relief from their burdens, 
ound ~~ in a public meeting in Fan- 
euil Hall Tuesday evening, October 7th, 
called by a committee of prominent Irish cit- 
izens. The object of the meeting was to 
express sympathy with the movement of the 
tenant farmers and listen to addresses from 
prominent Irishmen and others, ‘The hall 
was opened at seven o'clock, and the floor 
was quickly occupied as well as the more 
desirable seats in the gallery, to which cer- 
tain privileged ones, including a ber of 
ladies, had been admitted before that portion 
of the hall was opened to the public in gen- 
eral. When it was so opened there rushed 
in ashouting crowd, ry composed of 
boys, who, in a trice had fully occupied all 
the remaining seats and standing room. It 
was not till a quarter past eight that the 
speakers of the evening entered and took 
se on the platrorm, where were also a 
number of other prominent Irishmen, includ- 
ing Mr. Patrick Donohoe. It was evident 
from the first that the audience was com- 
posed of two widely differing elements ; first, 
those who had been led to come from an 
earnest, sober interest in the cause, and, 
second, those who came merely to have a 
good time, even at the expense of the dignity 
of the proceedings. ‘The latter element was 
a large one, and caused a great deal of dis- 








turbance by interrupting the speakers with 
all sorts of pertinent and impertineut com- 
ment on what was said. The chairman was | 
several times obliged to interpose and re-| 
quest quiet, and in one case he directed an 
officer to remove the offender, a drunken 
man, which was done. One very significant 
incident showed plainly the character of the 
audience. One of the speakers happened 
casually to mention the name of Gen. Butler, 
when there arose such a storm of applause 
and yells that the speaker himself led off in 
the “ three cheers ” which was demanded on 
all sides. The confusion which reigned dur- 
ing a considerable part of the meeting was 
added to by the deafening discords created | 








razor, which he manutactured by grinding 
He is a great student of | 


He hates newspapers and report- | 
ers and he has not seen a daily paper in a} 
quarter of a century. From him we learn | 
that he was born at Bradford, Ct., in 1806, 


Austin was the household pet end when he 
arrived at the proper age he was sent away 
to school and was given a good, practical | 
education. Upon arriving at “man’s es- 


at which trade he worked for several years. | 


He saved money, and in time acquired a} taries, and a long list of vice-presidents, in- 
7 he had | cluding the names of Mayor 


smali fortune. In the meantime 


| tains the silvered clouds were gradually lift- | fallen desperately in love with a young and 
| ing and revealing the snow-whitened chasms | *ccomplished lady of his acquaintance, and, 
| after a brief courtship, they were engaged to 


be married. Her parents interfered ond 


north first doffed its cloud cap and exposed | proke off the match by secretly sending her 


its radiant silver head. 


e rancor 


than from Jefferson, just under or at the 


ias is far more full and imposing 


tain, and the Dalton range is hid by Bray’s 
Hill. ‘The cold west wind faced on our re- | 
mn would have chilled us through and| 


+} 


son of Judge White, late of Salem, Mass., 


Adams, then Jeffer- | away to a boarding school. 


| lived, unloved and uncared for. 


This so preyed 


For a few |Ppairedgin health and mind—a wreck of his| more they toiled to improve the value of the) 


| vast forest, and as a storm came up he was producers of Ireland shall cease, and the 


saying that he preferred to die as he had 


life was drawing to a close, he has conclud- 


t ofthe Star King, where the view is led to accept the generous offer of his New 
largely eut off to the south by Cherry Moun- | England friends, and he now says that, “ if} 
| the Lord be willing,” he will soon desert 


his lonely cave and return to die where he 
was born. 


Before closing our sketch of the life of 


‘rough but for an extra thick overcoat, fur | this celebrated personage we must not fail 


shed by the kindness of Rev. W. O. White, | ° mention The & slamé : 
wpe thos a |capes from death. ‘The first took place dur- acclamation :— 


a few of his hair-breadth es- 


ing the summer of 1876. The forest fires 


, . - . | . 
located for many years at Keene, who with | were then devastating Pike county, and the 
s family has been boarding here since May | forest in which Sheldon lived took fire. 


2d. We had a fine sunset from Bray’s Hill | 


n our return, in whose horizontal rays the 


mountains were no misnomer, looking like | his cave with stones and remaining a pris-' 
In trying to account | oner until the flames died out. 
over the | escape was during the heavy winter of 1867. 


immense snow-banks. 


for the cloud—the only one visible 


His cave was literally surrounded by flames, 


jand the hermit only escaped from being 


roasted alive by blocking up the entrance of 
His second 


The snow then laid in the woods to the 


range—that rested on Mt. Washington all day | depth of four or five feet, and Sheldon be- 


and was seen by moonlight, late at night, it | came entangled in a drift, and had it not} 


occurs to us that the reason may be that the | been for a farmer who happened to be pass- 


| 
top, so high, is cooler than the surrounding at- 


ing, the hermit would probably have been 
frozen to death. Besides the two instances 


mosphere and condenses the moisture of the just mentioned, Austin has had numerous 


air into a mist or cloud. 


lower—were clear all the afternoon. 
our pillow this morning, through our open 
door and the width of a single pane in an 
outer door to the piazza we 


From | 


watched the | 


Yet its associates— |escapes from wild cats, snakes, etc., an ac- 
| Jefferson the next higher, only 500 feet | count of which would constitute a volume. 





KEEPING WINTER FRUIT. 


[Lake View Horticulturist.] 


Apples should be gathered as late as pos- 


narrow strip of eastern horizon in the path | sible before cold weather, and should be 


roseate hills. 


| . ** 
Washington, on retiring, was removed, and 


of the rising sun from early dawn till this | f 


icked with the hand to insure soundness. 
’ack carefully in a clean, tight flour barrel, 


| glowing crescent without a cloud appeared | shake down gently and head up; place in 
Then we rose in| a cool, shady shed that is well open to the 
¥.13 Tremont) the crisp air and stood upright to an un-| #it, or on the north side of a building, and 


BUTTONS AND FANCY |equalled sight. ‘The night-cap seen on 


cover up the tops with boards. Lay the 
barrels on their sides on rails, and if very 
cold cover up with corn stalks. Keep 


the whole range was outlined against the | out of «‘oors as late as possible, and then re- 
morning sky in all the distinctness of eternal | move to a cool, dry cellar, where air can be 


whose “ sunless pillars deep in earth” the 
great Creator “sank.” A few minutes 
later the upper portion of the mist in the in- 
tervening valley, radiated and rarified by 
the rising sun, lifted, and for a short time 
shut out from view the whole range. ‘Then 
the shadows of the lowlands, pierced by 
bright rays, fled away. 

We have gazed at the mountains nearly 
To the south, at the right in the 
distance perhaps 25 miles away, the top of 
Moosi!ayke is visible, this morning, white with 
In the foreground stands the tower 
crowned dome of Mt. Agassiz just back of 
|the village of Bethlehem, and still nearer 
| and just to the west lays Kimball’s Hill, said 
to be the highest cleared eminence in the 
| State. To the left and north of Mount 
| Moosilauke rises the deeply dimpled dome 
| of Kinsman, the most southern and western 
of the Franconia range, with Cannon or 
Profile on the east. Next in “ mount-ing” 
order, Lafayette rears its lofty crest, dimpled 
like its kinsman below, 5300 high. 

Yesterday, ever and anon capped with 
clouds that added attractiveness to the scene, 
to-day robed in snowy white. Next on to 
the north stands Haystack, for ages piled, 
preceded by the well-flanked Twins, ex- 
tending their giant arms to Tom and his in- 
finite associate, Willey Peak, seen over the 
southern spur of Cherry Mountain, which 
lays in the foreground perhaps two miles 
away, and hides Mt, Willard, and on the 
north side of the Notch, Mts, Webster, Jack- 
son, Clinton, Pleasant and Franklin. To 
the north of Cherry Mountain the top of 
Monroe is visible, standing next to Wash- 
ington, whose upper half is still covered 
with snow which in the midday sun has 
largely disappeared from the other méun- 
tains. With a glass we can see the build- 
ings on the top—visible to some with the 





Oh, the beauty and the glory and barrels should be laid on their sides and on 


|the excellency of these everlasting Hills! | paij,, 


| 


| 


admitted on pleasant days. Here also the 


Pears should be allowed to hang on the 
trees until frosty nights, when they should 
be carefully hand-picked and wrapped sepa- 
rately in paper and packed in shallow boxes, 
where they can be easily examined, for some 
of them will probably rot. Keep covered,to 
prevent shriveling. Place in a cool, dry 
cellar, and as they begin to ripen bring into 
a warm room and wrap in woolen cloth, and 
their flavor will be highly increased. . 

Grapes can be kept well into the winter if 
care is exercised. Choose the late ripening 
sort, such as Clinton, Catawba, Diana, Isa- 
bella, ete. Select the finest and most ma- 
tured bunches, carefully cutting out the de- 
cayed grapes, if any, being careful not to 
disturb the bloom ; after sweating a few days 
on a shelf in a cool place, baked saw-dust or 
cotton batting, one layer of sawdust and one 
layer of grapes and so on; keep at an even 
temperature and cool as possible, at about 
freezing point. 





te” The infiltration of salting beef by 
filling the blood vessels with brine is at- 
tracting considerable attention in Australia. 
In some recent experiments at Brisbane, 
bullocks were treated as follows: At the in- 
stant of killing, the animal's heart was laid 
bare, and incisions were made in both ven- 
tricles. Into the orifice of the left ventricle 
a pipe was inserted and a stream of weak 
brine was forced through the blood vessels, 
washing out all the blood. Pressure was 
obtained by having the brine in an elevated 
tank. After the expulsion of the blood, the 
right ventricle was closed by a clamp, and 
stronger brine was forced in until the blood 
vessels were full. In this way the distribu- 
tion of the brine through every part of the 
meat is said to be complete and the curing 
perfect. 





tc Abraham Ireland, a Westminster (Md.) 
negro 68 years old, has been turning waite 
for 22 years, and now preserves his original 
color only on his body and in a few freckles 
on his face. Abraham's parents were coal- 
black, and so are his children. Some of the 
doctors attribute the change to his contact 
with acids in the tan-yard where he has 
worked, and others regard it as a kind of 





erysipelas, but, if it is disease, it has had no 
vivible effect on his health, 


| ings to pound the tympanums of the crowd 


by a brass band stationed in the balcony, | 
and which utilized every gap in the proceed- 
with its brazen din. Asa whole, however, | 
the audience was one earnestly in sympathy | 


with the object of the meeting, and it was! 


| their misfortune to have to be so thrown | 


beautiful for the clouds that obscured the | and that nis parents were wealthy farmers. | "to the background by the disorderly ele-| 


ment. 

The meeting was called to order by Col. 
P. 'T. Hanley, and the secretary of the com-| 
mittee, Mr. ‘Thomas O'Fling, read a list of| 
the officers of the meeting, headed by 


John | 


DEATH FROM DENTISTAY. 
The New York Zimes has a Seay 


dentist in one of hie teeth 
of killing an aching nerve. 
certificate says the cuuse of death 
“gangrene of mouth and face, 
from treatment of a tooth.” Mr. Gardner 
was 50 years of age, and was ill about two 
weeks. Dr, Guy, who attended him, says 
he was not called till the fourth day, when 
the poison had been absorbed. The right 
cheek and side of the head and neck were 
already very black. ‘The symptoms were so 
bad that he remained with the patient all 
night. As time went on the symptoms 
grew more marked. The muscles of the 
mouth, face and throat grew so rigid that 
his teeth remained apart from that time on 
about a quarter of an inch, and all efforts 
to close them or to open them further were 
useless. Then the tissues swelled until the 
cheeks became at least two inches thick. 
The muscles and tissues afterward began to 
decay and slough off. By morning he knew 
that the patient was undoubtedly suffering 
from arsenica! poisoning, and that the poison 
had been administered in a tooth. There 
was no hope, but he did all that could be 
done. Gardner said that on the preceding 
Thursday he had his tooth treated by a Mr. 
Waters, dentist, of Boston. The tooth was 
decayed, and it ached. Waters filled it with 
something. Gardner that night took the 
boat for New York. The next morning his 
head troubled him so thet he thought he 
had neuralgia, and he went to a physician. 
The physician told him he did not have neu- 
ralgia, and advised him to go toa dentist 
and have his tooth attended to. He went to 
Cornelius A. Marvin, of No. 148 Clinton 
street, Brooklyn, and there had his tooth 
again treated, That was on Friday atter- 
noon. The next day, Saturday, he was un- 
able to leave the house, and Sunday Dr, Guy 
was called to attend him. 

Dr. Guy is positive that the trouble arose 
from arsenic placed in the tooth. The man 
was in good physical condition and showed 
in every symptom that he was suffering from 
poison alone. His blood%engorged, the tis- 
sues decomposed and his system absorbed 
the gangrenous matter, so that one by one 
the connections between his head and his 
body decayed through, a new hemorrhage 
arising as each was severed, until he died. 
Mr. Lewis, a medical gentleman, who was 
with Gardner all through his illness, also 
asserts that the cause of his death was from 
arsenical poisoning. He says Mr. G. was a 
very vigorous man physically, had never 
been sick, and was singularly free from bad 
habits, having never used tobacco or intoxi- 
cating drinks, and was very careful about his 
food. His description of the case fully agrees 
with that of Dr. Guy. When he was dead 
every connection between his head and body, 
except the spine, had been eaten through 
and completely severed by the action of the 
poison. Every time a blood-vessel was sev- 
ered there would be a new hemorrhage. A 








F. O. Prince , : 
- ae 4 +)’ | few days before he died one of these hem- 
| the Hon. Patrick A. Collins, Wendell Phil | orrhages suddenly occurred, and the blood 


| lips, Michael Donahoe, J. Boyle O'Reilly, | ms - “ o 
pon : . 2 ° '| spouted up into the attendant’s face. The 
| Thomas Gaston, P. L. Flatley, J. J. Kelley! jouching of the decayed parts was 90 great 
|of Cambridge and many others. Mr. Fitz- | that four incisions hed to be made into hi 
| gerald opened the speaking with a brief but| | oy 4, heop hie theest clear "Three rq 
| stirring address, picturing vividly the dis- eve tates ee tal continsally = dow 


Previous to beginning his life as a for the same amount from another relative 


But as his | 


tress which the Irish tenant farmers were | 
| suffering from the tyranny of the landlord. | 
| lhe condition of the people had come to be 


|such that the failure of a potato crop re-| 


| lands the less they got, for the landlords 
|only exacted more burdensome rents from 
|them. Wedid not propose to encourage 
revolution, but we could send over material 
|and encouragement that would help them 
| solve this question by legal means. [Loud 
applause.} Mr. Fitzgerald said he had read | 
| that morning in one of the morning papers, 
|a paper which he had always considered lib- 
| eral, an editorial asserting that the doctrines 
of Mr. Parnell and the other leaders of the 
movement were pernicious. ‘The aim of 


to bring about some change in the down- 
| trodden condition of their fellow-country- 
men, that this starvation of the agricultural 


He read a letter from the mother | 


of Mr. Parnell, herself an American woman, | ~ 


; sisted upon wild fruit and nuts, andin the | expressing deep sympathy with the move- 
we €X-/ winter he trapped game and fish. For three | ment, and inclosing a check for fifty dollars 
z ! 


The name of Mr. Parnell 
and the reading of this letter were greeted 





The Hon. P. A. Collins followed the chair- 
man, and he was in turn followed by ‘Thomas | 
Reiley, their remarks being in a similar vein | 
to those of Mr. Fitzgerald. When the latter 
gentleman bad ceased speaking calls were 
had been! 
announced as one of the speakers. The| 
chairman announced that Mr. Phillips was | 
not present and probably would not be, as | 
Er. Axel Gustafson, a young Swede, | 
| was next introduced, and proceeded to read | 
|a carefully written historical essay on the op- 
pression of the people of the Emerald Isle 
He was lis- 

tened to with a show of patience for some 
| time, but while several pages of his manu- 
script still remained unread the manifest 
| impatience of the audience became so great 
|that he was constrained to omit the rest, 
and good humoredly retired. It was this 
| gentleman who innocently brought out the 
| Butler sentiment of the meeting, as above 
alluded to. Other speeches were made by 
Mr. J. J. Kelley of Cambridge and Mr. P. 
| J. Flatley, and the chairman then read the 
| following resolution, which was adopted by 





Whereas, news has reached us across the At- 
| lantic that the people of Ireland are working with 
}unexampled unanimity to obtain local self-gov- 
ernment and to abolish feudal landlordism, 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Boston, na- 
tive and foreign bora, who erjoy these inestima- 
ble blessings in this land, in Faneuil Hall as- 
sembled, send back our sympathies, and pledge 
ourselves to » substantial support of the tenant- 
| farmers of Ireland in their noble and patriotic 
| effort. 

The meeting was then declared adjourned. 

— 





| te A London journalist says that at a re- 
| cent dinner given in New York the peaches 
developed an altogether new and unex- 
pected feature. They bore the monogram 
of their owner traced distinctly in the vel- 
vety bloom. The process he describes as 
follows: Letters cut from paper are pasted 
on the peaches while growing. When the 
fruit is ripe, on removing the paper the let- 
ters are found picked out in the most deli- 
cate green, the rest of the fruit being rosy- 
hued. 








tw Further statistics state the Italian 
havest shows a deficiency of 10,000,000 
quintals of maize; 5,000,000 quintals of 


out the sloughed parts, and they came in 
long strips like soft gum, and had to be 
broken off. He was dying while alive all 
the time. ‘I'wo other physicians were called 
in, and agreed that arsenic was the cause of 
illness, and that the case was hopeless. An 
analysis of some of the sloughed parts 
showed the presence of arsenic. 





te The American hop-growers have an 
encouraging prospect before them, as the 
present crop of England is short, and the 
German crop is hardly up to the average. 





Hew Advertisements, 
Ayshire Cattle for Sale. 


Fifty head of AYRSHIRE 
APR careee both sexes, ali ages, regis- 
tered. 


For sale by 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 
eston, Mass. 








octll-tf 


Jersey Bull For Sale. 


ED LE-BAS, age two years, from 
stock imported 1863, for the Mass. Society 
for the Promotion of Agricultme; sire 
John os ; dam Ida. Address 


CoN, 
Campelic, Mass. 


octll-It 


RICHMOND'S 


KEROSENE BURNER 


is the bestin existence. It gives a pure, white, abso- 
lutely steady flame, and emits not the least odor, 
even when left neariy extinguished, which can be 
said, truthfally, of no other burner, and is a great 
advantage particularly in the sick room, stady or 
chamber. it will light your room brilliantly for less 
than one cent an evening. It will burn all grades of 
oil, from 11v degs. to 300 degs , and is perfectly safe, 
easily managed, needs no trimming, is not easily 
affected by sudden drafts of wind, and one wick will 
last a year. The Massachusetts Mechanics’ Fair, in 
1878, awarded it the first prize of a silver medal. We 
claim that it promotes health, comfort and economy, 
and isthe best burner in existence. C. C. RICH- 
MOND & CO., Proprietors, 26 Central wharf, Boston. 

octll-2t 








¢)@& NEW STYLE FLORAL CHROMO CARDs, 
Bd in neat Card Case, for 2c. 
SU. WEYMOUTH CARD CO., 
octl1-2t* South Weymouth, Mass. 





on SD 
SAWING _OFF A LOG. 


o-~ 






Middlesex, ss. Probate Court. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, Next-of-Kin, and all other per- 

sons interested in the estate of JOUN IODGMAN, 

late of Groton, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting, 

y ITEREAS, a certain instrument purpertiug to 

be the last will and testament of said deceased 
has been presented to said Ceurt, for Probate, by 
LYDIA IH. HODGMAN, who prays that letters tes 
tamentary may be issued to her, the Executrix there- 
in named. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middle- 
sex, on the fourth Tuesday of October instant, at nine 
o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this Citation ouce 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the Massachusetts Ploughman, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, Groner M. Brooxs, Esquire, Judge of 








| wheat, and 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 of other 
grains. 


said Court, this sixth day of October, inthe year 
of our Lord one th eight hundred and sev- 
enty-nine. 


octll-3t* J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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& —A Treatise on 
4 record 


A NEW, TREATMENT (cssammaiicin 
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Oxvo sviie of this treatment. 
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The Singing Class Season. 
juseout, THE TEMPLE, gover doses, 


) 
a splendid new Singing Se! , Convention, and 
Choir Book; by Dr. w. O. Perxiss. Asa Choir 
Book, equal to any of the largest ones. Asa Singing 
School Book, better than the cheaper and smaller 
ones, since it has much morewnnsic ; that is, 130 pages 
of new Songs and Giees, and 160 pages of the best 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1,00. 





Remember also the VOICE OF WORSHIP, (9,00 

er dozen,) recently advertised; Jounson’s New 
Metnop FoR SiInGiNe CLasses, an excellent book, 
($6,00 per dozen,) and L. UO. Emerson's ONWARD, 
($7,5¥ per dozen). Send for specimens, Catalogues 
or Circulars. 


suo STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG: 


$1,50) with introdaction by CHAR , 
NER. 115 of the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


vt out, THE VOICE AS A MUSICAL 
NSTRUMENT = 








by C. H. 8. Davis 


[37 cts.) An invaluable 
treatise on the construction and management of the 
Vocal Organs. With plates. 





Just out. The lastnumber of Tar Musica Rec- 
orp. Send 6 cents for one number, $2,00 tor the 
“ Wouldn’t be without it for five times the 








year. | 
price.” 
OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 
_octé-te 

Agents Profit Week. Will 

° efit 
$55.66 HG AIDROUT a 00. ms PubonscNY 
oct4-26t 





RSONS AFFLICTED with brain dis- 


penelyes diseases, Late 
is 50 & can héar ——- gre 
their advantage by. sending their ress, with 
stamp, to P.O. box Mass. 

aprl9-62t 





i e town. Terms and 
owet tne Addvese H Halisre & Co. 
Maine. myli* 





Established 1843. 


WOODWARD & BROWN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS 
592 Washington S8t., Boston. 
PIANOS FOR SALE on Instalments. PIANOS 


TO RENT. Second-hand Pianos exchanged for new. 
oct4 


iold Watches Given Away. 
$500.000 worth ot solid Gold and 


Silver Watches, Silver- 
’ " , Sewing-Machines, French, 
Masical, Alarm Clocks, and Jewelry, besides an im- 
mense amount of other valuable goods, just for doing 
us a little favor, which every man, woman, boy or 
girl can easily do. No money required. All the ele 
gant and costly articles to be given away are full 
descsibed and illustrated by engravings, in a beak 
entitled * The Golden Prize,” which we will 





send gratis, and free of postage, to any one in the 
United States and Cansda. Address F. Gleason & 
Co., 46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. octh dt 





F. D. OSGOOD, Auctioneer, 


ASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont, cor. Boylston st 
4 E, 

every TUMSDAY, Fa re, Carpets, Be- 
rato WEDNESDAYS and SATUR- 
DAS, each day a¢10, wud at private sale all the 
time, at about one-half the regular ; best Rox- 
bury and other » 68e.; marble top 
chamber sets, 038, refrigerators: $2,50; and other 
goods equally low; we have a assortment of fur- 


niture; 2500 new styles paper Se roll 


INSECTS 





rum Reseum. Sent by mail 
anywhere. Price, 40 cents. B. O78. G.C WILSON, 
Botanic Druagists, Boston. ap26-265 





MORE VICTORIES 


FOR THE 
OLIVER 


Chilled 
PLOW. 


At Bridgewater, First, 8: 
Tarp and seed Dasusene, there Being twatve 


CASADY SULKY PLOW, also fully warranted. 


WHITTEMORE BROsS., 
ard & 180 SOUTH MARMET #7. 


AUCTION SALE. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR PROMO. 
TING AGRICULTUR 
will sell at Auction on 


, Wednecies. @ct. 15 
at 1 o'clock, at the Farm of E. F. Bowditch, Fram- 


ingham, Mass., their entire importation of Pigs, with 
their descendants, numbering over @ head of 


LARGE YORKSHIRE, 
MIDDLE YORKSHIRE, 
SMALL YORKSHIRE, 
BERKSHIRE and 
ESSEX, 


selected for the Society by Mr. Bowditch from the 
—_ of the Earl of Ellesmere, Heber Humphreys, 
umford Sexton. 
Full pedigrees will be furnished on application, 
and the stock is the best that can be procured 
sepa7-3t 








W. W. DENNIS & CO., 


Sole Proprietors in the N. E. 
Siates of the 


i Boomer & Boschert 
PRESS 


For Cider, Lard and 
Tallow, Wine, etc. 
OFFICE: 


No. 106 Sudbury Street, 


(Up. Starrs,) BOSTON. 
All infringements of this wiK be dealt,with accord- 
ing to law. sep!3-tf 

















Cast Steel ITOES, FORKS and RAKES Ames 


SHOVELS and SPADES 


WALDO BROS., 57 Kilby Street, Boston 
sep6-13t 





DO VOU WISH TO 

SELL YOUR FAR” 
PURCHASE 

‘ ONE? if so, send twenty-five 
cents for a copy of the NEW 
ENGLAND FARM REGIs.- 
ER and save from $100 to 
$500, or the Farm Broker's 
Commission. We charge no 
* commissions ; all business done 
on the cooperative plan. Ev- 
ery book has full explanations 
as regards oar method of do- 
ing business. 
Address the NEW ENGLAND FARMER'S CO. 
OPERATIVE FARM AGENCY, No. 11 Cornhill, 
Boston. JOUN K. ABBOTT & CO., 

sep20-13t Managers. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 








HIE prize Strawberries LONGFELLOW and 
WARREN, are the largest and best. 
descriptive circular and testimonials. 
J. DECKER, Fern Creek, Ky. 
sep20-1lt 


Send for 










: w } 
Gold-Mounted = 


REVOLVER: 


Barrel & Cylinder of Fine Steel 


7-Shot. Price $2.40 


Every one Warranted. 


This is the most showy pistol yet produced for the 
price ; is in the * Russian Model,” so called, has the 
ositive Stop Catch under the cylinder, is finely sight- 
ed, finely engraved, and has fine checked rubber han- 
die. Entire length 6} and 7 inches. Takes the long 
cartridge. fo, & shart, the most showy 
1’ COs 
ever offered, and su ya. - 


the market. perior to anything of the kind in 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
ss. P. TA von, 


sepl3-4t 6% Water St., Boston. 





LANDS “HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,900 acres of well watered, timber and 
prairie lanas adjacent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Ivy for sale, a 
on seven years’ 
t, and agricultural purposes. 
1 to (hose who purchase 
and circulars to 
= SD Ce CO SER 


4INSAPRIBWIL 
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febS-13tasep6.13t 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


FURST self-regulating solid wheel Mill invented. 

Tested twelve years. 6,000in use. Victorious 

at all the World’s Fairs. Warranted not te blow 

down. Used in every State in the Union. Export 

returns show more ECLIPSE WIND MILLS sent 

abroad than ali other Wind Mills combined. Used 
exclusively by 44 ditlerent leading Railroads. 

All nece ing power for Foree Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
apply for circular at 

40 Oliver Street, Boston, 
where a Mill can be seen in operation. 


sepo Qk. 8. WHEELER, 


POR GARDENER should have the ARLING. 
‘4 TON SEED DRILL, made by SAMUEL C. 
BUCKMAN, of Arlington, Mass. Price Twenty 
dollars. ap26-tf 


THE 
wuson_sn]iAOue cu, 


Patented inthe United States and Foreign Countries. 


BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


PARLOR, 


LIBRARY, 


luvalid Chair, 


ROCKER, 
Bed or Lounge, 


Combining Ele- 
gance, Lightness, 
— “ rapes Simplici- 
> ty and Comfort. 
Invalid Self-Propelling Chair. 
Manufactured of the best of Wrought Iron and Rivets. 
Strong Castors made purposely forthe Chair. Every- 
thing .o anexact science. The Invalid’s Selt-Pro- 
pelling Chair, »epresented by the cut, is constructed 
expressly for persons afflicted with Rheumatism, or 
those who have lost the use of their limbs, ‘tis inval- 
uable. Orders by mail promptly attendedto. Goods 
shipped to any address, C. 0. D. Send for Ilustrat- 
ed Cireular. Address the WELSON 
CHALR MP'G CO..535 Washington &t., 
Beosten. [Quote Mass Ploughman.] jly26-13t 






















ood climate, pure water 
e@ school hurches, 
4 good society. Kailroad and market facilities excel- 
. Maps and full information FREE, Address 
S.GI ORE, Land Cominissivuer, Salina, Kansas 


au30-eowl3t 

















NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 

The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Grush and Grind Any thing. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


L. J. MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 






sepz7-eow4t 





WELL AUGE Ours is cuaranteed to be the 
* cheapest and best in the 

world. Also nothing can beat our SAWING MA. 
CHINE, It saws off a-2-foot log in 2 minutes. 
Pictorial books free. W.GILES, Chicago, Ill, 
au2-eow6t 





HE BEST 


‘ 
zi 


Perfect stock, best work, very efficient and durable. 
Nine sizes made, churning from one to 150 <= 


Warranted to be exact) 


as represented. 
all dealers in REALLY 


ld by 
rst class Farm Tools. 





NOURSE NEW 
IXL SWIVEL PLOW, 





Turns equally well on side hill and 
level land, 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


Agricultural Warehouse, 

49 North Markoct St., 

4G Merchants’ Row, 
BOSTON, ASS. 


&@ Send for Circulars. aug?ts 


GANG PLOWS. 


HIE REYNOLDS GANG PLOW, adapted to 
and successfully used in New England soils, for 

=m GEO. T. M'LAUTHLIN & CO., 
aud0-tf 120 Falton St., Boston, Mass. 





Stockbridg 


JOR FALL SEEDING, WINTER RYE, TUR. 
I NIPS, FALL BARLEY to cut for fodder, and 
Strawberries, use the standard and reliable 
Stockbridge Manures made expreasty for these 


purposes. 
Seedi Down-—For | acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 ths 
COCR. cee ee eens senees $4 per bag, $40 per ton. 
This manure gives a vigorous growth, with strong 
roots, and insures a better “catch” than stable 
manure. Itis also as lusting, providing the same 
value is applied. The usual quantiiy is 4 bags, 
though 2 bags will give good results—the same as 
ten loads of manure will do good, but fifteen or 
twenty will do better. If your soil is light, it may be 
more profitable to apply the smaller quantity, and 
after two or three years top-dress it. On light soils, 
manure or fertilizer should be applied moderately, 
but often. Turnips or grain may be sown with the 
es seed, the same as is often done with manure 
f your field is hard to reach, or some distance from 
the barn, use this fertilizer. It contains no weed 
seeds, and you can hau! at one load sullicient for two 
to five acres. 
Call on our local agents or send to 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
aul6-tf 


BOWKER’S BONE, 


OR SEEDING DOWN, FINE, DRY AND 
absolutely pure. Farmers who like bone 
to seed down with will find this an excelicnt article. 
Price, $40 per ten. We can make a grade 
which we could sell for $30 or even $25, and it 
would be as good as much of the so called pure bone, 
but is not such an article as we should care to put 
our name on, or that farmers would care to use. 
The best is the cheapest, especially in fertilizers. If 
our local agents have not our pure bone in stock, 
send directly to 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


_aud-tf 43 Chatham St., Boston. 
ANIMAL DUST 


FERTILIZER, 


MADE FROM 
BLOOD, MEAT AND BONE, 
At our Pork Packing Establishment, Somerville, Me 
rPVIS Fertilizer shows 9to10 er cent Ammonia 
and from 12 to 15 per cent Phosphoric Acid. It 

contains the essential elements of Plant Food in an 
available form, and has given the best of results for 

teight years—good crops as well as permanent 
enefit to the soul. 

Price $35 per ton, 

in Bags or Barrels, delivered to cars at Boston. 
Small discount on 16 ton lots. Circulais giving anal- 
ysis on application at Office. 
CHAS. H. NORTH & Co., 


27 & 29 Faneuil Mall Market, Boston. 
au30-13¢ 


er day at home. Samples 
$5 to $2O wits: + 

) » Address § : 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. oe ‘myit* 


APPLE GRATER. 














. 





This Grater is first-class in every respect; has iron 
cylinder, iron frame, steel knives, adjustable con. 
caves, and is not surpassed for quantity or quality of 
work, 


PRICE REDUCED TO $40. 


For Catalogue of Cider machinery and other infor 
mation valuable to Cider-makers, address 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 


my3 Syracuse, N. W. eow13t 


“J A YEAR aad expenses to agents. Out 
$777 fit Free. Address P. O. VICKERY. 
Augusta, Maine. my3 


OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
18 @ SAFE, sure and cheap dest: oyer of the 
PO'TA'LTO BUG, 
Currant Worm, and ail insects that Prey 
on Vegetation, Warrented tu kill Five 
BvGs where Paris Green kills Onn, yet it 
is SAFER To UszE, and is not injurious to 
plants. Cstsonly Wc. to Se. peracre, ¢ib 
box sent free by mail for Sc, Send for circuiar 
Posrace Stars Acorrrep. Discount to the trade. 
Kearney Chemical Works, J. I. DEY, Agent. 
P. O. Box 3139,—Office, 114 Nassau St, New York. 





@@). RK. Der, Esq , Agt.--‘'In making my order 
to-day for 1578, Tam pleased to be able t Say that 
Lused the Pest Poison last year on my Potato tops 
Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, and it uzp THEM 
ENTIRELY OF THE PEST. AND AT A LES4 EXPENSE 
FOR MATERIAL AND LABOR THAN ANY PREPARATION 
I BAVF EVER Used, and I think my Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes would reach TWo wiies if ine 
single row, Yours, &o., E. WARE SYLVESTER, 
Proprietor of Lyons’ Nurseries, Wayte Oo., N.Y¥.. 
7th, 1678, 











my24-tf 

6( Cards—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shell, 
) Snowflake, &c. Name on, 1c. Clinton Bros., 

Clintonville, Ct. sepl4 





he Purest and Best Medicine ever made, 


No disease or ill health ca 
where Hop Ditters are used, oo varied’ Lk —. 


_roperations, I nee 


They give new life and vigor to the aged and Infirm. 
To all whose eaployments cause irregularity of 
Re bowes 5 .or Ry! organs, or who require an 
A>petizer, Toate and mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters 
without in 


Remember, Hop Bittersis no vile, d 
on nostrum, but the and ever 
made; the “Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and 
n0 person or family should be without them, 





















Can be cured by using DR. 
HEART REGULATOR. 
It has cured thousands; why not 
Among the many forms of Heart Discase 
are Palpitation, Enlargement, Spasms of the 
Heart, Stoppage of the action of the Heart, 
Ossification or Bony Formation, Rheuma- 
tism, General Debility and Sinking of the 
~ ts. A lady says of the Heart Regulator: 
“It saved my life.” Another person says: 
“It did for me what no physician could—re. 
lieved me of all my heart troubles, and Iam 
rfectly well.” Pamphiet on Symptoms of 
feart Disease free. Address F. E. INGALLS, 
Concord, N.I{. Price soc. and $1 per bottle. 
For sale by GEO. C. GOOD \\ IN & CO., 38 Has 
over st., Boston. my3i 


> 





Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with 
name, 10c. .0 all chromos, 10c. Star Print 
ng Co., Northford, Ct. my17-26t* 


NEW YORK, 


Via STONINGTON LINE. 


$1,50 


Each Way between Boston & New York 


Tickets good only for boat and con 
necting train as specitied on their face 
Trains leave Boston and Providence Railroad Sta 
tion daily (Sundays excepted) at5.30 BP. Mi. 
Tickets and State rooms secured at 214 Washington 
Street, and at Boston and Providence Railroad Sta- 


tion. 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. J.W. RICHARDSON, Agt 
B. & P. R. R. Boston. 











FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


70,000 
. All 





sels the canoe cinaoen of written. 

t r 

Nowe ‘s we 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
Lecal Agencies in every town. yan’ 





OUR attention is invited to vanous ve- 

mente in Wax Work, t among which 
* ee aeiliey, t veness aa ee — 
Scion. This is 2a both in sheets and solid form 
for melting. proved c' tools and dies for 
small flowers. A solvent for powder color, for 
calling and . Preservative for Ferns, Suhax, 











PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, CONCORD,| —*Pr9-tf 
N. 3 ee Send for Circul 
REAPPEARANCE 
QUINCY MUTUAL Of the well-known Steamers 


BRISTOL 
PROVIDENCE 


ON THE 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between Boston & New York. 


These Magnificent Samers having 
been thoroughly cverhauled and ele- 
gantly refi , will 


Resume their Trips 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 2l. 


Steamboat ~~ train leaves Old Colony Depot, 

Boston, dail: y {Sundays excepted) at @ P.M. 
Tickets and State-rooms for sale at_the Company’s 
Old State House, cor. W: and 





J. R. KENDRICK; 8 
§ Old State House, Boston. myst 


THE “ARGYLESHIRE PLOUGH” 


THE “SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW,” 


OR THE PROGRESS OF 100 YEARS. 


Mailed free by the 


sep27- 


», WHITMAN & BARNES M'F’C CO., 


& 32 South Market Street, Boston. 





THE MAGEE > 


RANCES, FURNACES, 
AND STOVES 


Are qualled for E y.. Durability, and Con- 
venience in Use. 
Many New Improvements this Year. 
It is poor Economy to buy a cheap cooking or heat- 
ing apparatus. 
A MAGEE STOVE OR FURNACE 
will save in fuel alone, the first season, more than its 
cost over the many comparatively worthless im- 
itations in the market, and it will outlast any two of 





THE MAGEE GOODS are not an experiment. 
84,910 MAGEE RANGES AND COOKING 
STOVES, 


111,637 MAGEE PARLOR STOVES, 
12,494 MAGEE FURNACES, 


Hove boon sold durin, ; ee 

lor a recomme tion of their merits, 

All Magee goods are guarantecd to bet + 

wherever yo RO are Warranted to 
For sale by our Agents throughout 


the last ten years, and are in use to-day. 
sure to carefully examine the “) 
made from the best materials and by the most skilled workmansbip, an 
ve perfect satisfaction in every particual 

» United States and Canadas 





We takt pleasure in referring to any user ¢ 
MAGEE” 


E” before you buy 


ar. 
. Manufactured by the 


MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32, 34, 36, 38 Union, and 19, 21, 23, 


25 and 27 Friend Streets, Boston 


Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars of any of our goods sent free on application. 


aug®0.cowst 


-— eyes 





CARPETS. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Are offering the Finest Assortmemt of Ca 
at Lowest Manufacturers’ 


AXMINSTERS, - - «= .« 
BOTAL Waseem - - |}. bs % 


ROYAL VELVETS, - - 
1,000 PIECES BODY BRUSSEL 


100 PIECES TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT «' 
500 PIECES EXTRA SUPERFINE AT “a 


100 PIECES 3-PLY AT ° 


ALSO A COMPLETE 


s in this Country 
rices. a 

- * $1.75 
) } y 

{ , v\ 


§ AT a . 


ASSORTMENT OF 


OIL CLOTH, MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, ETC. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 525 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


G™ Samples sent by mail upon the receipt of 
tepl3-8t 


ten cents for postage, 











PERFECTED. BUTTER COL 
PERFECTED OR 
Gives Butter the gilt-edge color the year round. The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 


of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT, Ask your druggist or merchant for it; or write to ask what it is, what it 
costs, who uses it, where to get i. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprictors, Burlington, Vt. 








ALLEN & 


ROWELL, 


Portrait Photographers, 


Permanent Photographic Portraits, and 


Pictures of Children, Specialties. 


25 WINTER STREET, 


Over Chandler's, 


BOSTON. 


ay USE THE ELEVATOR. 


GATES’ 


GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Gar- 
getin Cattle. 


Teats Partially Destroyed, Restored to 
their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teats 
or Udder Removed Speedily and Surely. 
All Stringy Substances or bunches in 


Bag removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. Blood or Sed- 
iment in Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 


SOLD BY 
JOHN B. GATES, 
17 Marvard St., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
If your medicine dealers do not keep the Garget 
Cure, send to the proprietor, at Worcester, for it. 
febS-tf 








The Best ana Onty 


WASHING COMPOUND 


That Abolishes Toil and Drudgery in wash- 
ing, without injury tothe fabric or hands, 
and makes hard water soft. Every woman in 
the land should test its wonderfal attlity in the 
Laundry and for House-cleaning. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Bat Beware of Vile Emitations. 
sepl3-eowbt 





MAINE BRED 


asc HORSES. as 


A COMPLETE STUD BOOK AND TROT- 
TING REGISTER OF NOTED 
MAINE HORSES, 


By J. W. THOMPSON. 


(hving short, compact, historical and descnptive 
sketches of individual animals, embracing size, 
color, characteristics and leading performances. 
Each having his distinct place in the volume, and 
the amount of space allotted him being determined 
by his prominence and what is reliably known con- 
cerning him. 12mo. 382 pp. (Lllustrated.) 





Endorsement of the Press and Horse- 
m 


“ We have this valuable work in our library and 
find it full of valuable information.”— Tur/, Field and 
Farm. 

“The success which Mr. Thompson's Book ot 
Maine Bred Horses has already won is very satisfac. 
tory, and we are pleased to know that it has received 
recognition and praise from competent judges ip 
other States.” 

Dr. Ellwood Harvey, of Chester, Pa., an author o1 
considerable note, says, ** it will do great good; more 
attention will be paid to pedigrees, and a guide fur 
nished to — choice in breeding.” 

J. H. Wallace also speaks of the work in terms o: 
high commendation, and says, ‘the author has beer 
fair, manly and judicious jn the use of his material. 
—Maine Farmer. 

“ A work which cannot fail to be of great servic 
to all interested in Maine horses, either as breeder 
or purchasers.”—New England Farmer. 

“ The work has been very acceptable to me and 
my friends.”—Thos. 8. Lang, Oregon, (forme uy o 
Vassalboro’, Me ,) and owner of Gen. Knox. 

“I find it of great value to me [or referenced’—T. 
B. Wiliiams, Boston, owner of Winthrop Morrill. 

“ I have referred to it many times with satisfaction 
and pleasure.”—Philo A. Strickland, Bangor, Me. 

* The Book possesses many points of interest. The 
descriptive and historical portions of Mr. Thompson's 
Sketches are full of interest to the breeder and owner 
of trotting stuck, and especially so to those of the 
State of Maine. In justice to the author it should be 
stated that his efforts to bring the Maine stock of 
horses into more general notice, cannot fail to be 
properly rewarded.”— Turf, Field and Farm. 

“is Lene a useful Register and Land-book to 
every breeder of horses in our State, and must long 
remain the acknowledged authority on matters oj 
Maine Horse History.”—Afaine Farmer. 

“ The pedigrees of all the more celebrated Horses 
of Maine are accurately traced out, and a great 
aniountof valuable information given in regfrd to 
the performances of individual animals. So many ot 
our | trace back to Maine steck, that this must 
be a very useful manual to every horse man.”— Mas. 





“A Book that every New England breeder o 
horses sheuld have upon his table for study and ref 
erence.”— Boston Cultivator. 

* * Maine Bred Horses’ is 2 work which has been 
lh needed; which is as complete as patient research 
—~ 4 discriminating judgment could make it, and 
which will commend itself to every one who is inter- 
ested in the noblest of animals.”-- Lewiston Weekly 


“ Mr. Thom has well performed a task of much 
labor, and en the. thanks of all lovers of 
Maine Horses.”—fortland Transcript. 

“ To horsemen it must be an invaluable reference 

"— Farm 


_ Chronicle. 
“ The inf contamed in this volume is o 
value.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
“ The Book will be both interesting and valuable 


for all turf men, and all who are interested in raising 
horses.” —Boston J le 
Price $1.50; 
Or forwarded by mail on receipt of $1.60 and nine 
cents for postage. 
For the accommodation of Horsemen, a limitf 


number are on sale at the Office ofjthe Massach: se 
Ploughman, 45 Milk St.. Roston Whlet 





jeT-tf 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in stocks, by the * Two Unerring Rules for Success,” 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
reap ali the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders in various sums, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated as aqnighty uhole, 
thus securing to each sharebolder al) the advantages 
of the largest operator. Immense protits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to $0,000, or more‘ 
can be used successfully. N. Y. Aaptist We-kly, 
September 26th, 1878, says, “* By the combination sys- 
tem @15 would make $75, or 5 per cent.; $50 pays 
#350, or 7 per cent.; $100 makcs 81,000, or 10 per 
cent. on the stock, during the month, according to 


the market.” Frank Leslie's IUlustrated Newspaper, 
June 2h: “The combination method of operating 
stocks isthe most successful ever adopted.” New 
York Independent, Sept. 12th: * The combination 
system is founded upon correct business principles, 
and no person need be without an income while it is 
kept working by Messrs. Lawrence & Co. Brooklyn 


Journal, April Wh: * Our editor made a net profit 


of €101.25 from $20 in one of Messrs. Lawrence & 
Co.’s combinations.” 
plains everything. 
ernment bonds supplied 
57 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


New circular (mailed free) ex- 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Gov- 
Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 
myt7-261* 
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INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1879. 


(Successors to R. V. PIERCE, M. D.) 

Dr. R. V. PLERCE, having acquired a world-wide 
reputation in the treatment of Chronic Diseases, 
resulting In a professional business far exceeding 
his individual ability to conduct, some years ago 
induced several medical gentlemen to associate them- 
selves with him, as the Faculty of the World's Dis- 
pensary, the Consulting Department of which has 
since been merged with the INVALIDS’ HOTEL 
The organization has been completed and tinceorpo- 
rated under the name and style of World's Dispen- 
sary Medical Asociation, witli the following officers: 
lion. R. V. Prerce, Pres. F. D. Prerce, V. Pres. 
JNO. E. PIERCE, Sec. LESTER B, SMITH, Treas. 


NINE PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS of emi- 
nence and skill have been chosen as the Faculty. 

CURONIC DISEASES of all forms come within the 
province of our several specialties, 

LUNG DISEASEAR.—Tihis division of practice ts 
very ably managed by a gentieman of mature judg- 
ment and skill. Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Dis- 
eases treated with the most successful results. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. Especially are our facill- 
ties of a superior order for the cure of all those 
chronic diseases peculiar to females, 

NERVOUS DISEASES.—Laralysis, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Epilepsy (Fits), Chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance), Neu- 
ralgia, and other nervous affections, receive the 
attention of an creer in this special. 

NOT NECESSARY TO SEE PATIENTS&.—By our 
original system of diagnosis, we can treat many 
chronic diseases as successfully without as with a 
personal consultation. For particulars see * People's 

Yommon Sense Medical Adviser” Fad pages, sent 
rost-pald for $1.50) or * Invalids’ and Tourists’ Guide 

ook” (100 pages, 10 cents post-paid), 

BURGIOAL CA! Among the operations which 
we are called upon most frequently to perform, are 
those for Nasal Polypus, ——? Tumors, Fistula 
in Ano, Piles, Hernia (Rupture), drocele (dropsy 
of the Scrotum), Varicocele, Ovarian and Uterine 
Tumors, Calculi (Stone in the Bladder), Stricture, 
etc., etc. We also treat successfully, by a new meth- 
od without surgical operation, Cancers, Club-feet, 
Spinal Curvature, and other deformities. (See pam- 

niet entitied, “ Motion as a Curative Agent,” sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.) 

Address, World's Dispensary Medical Association, 

Burravo, N. Y. 


WOMAN 


By an immense practice at the World's "thee 








sary and luvalids’ Hotel. having treated many 
gand cases os nope <lenases pecullar to ee 
ave been enabled to perfect a most potent and posi-= 
tive remedy for these diseases. 4 
To designate this natural specific, I have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, 1s but a feeble expression 
my high appreciation of its value, based ‘apes ae 
sonal observation. I have, while witnessing its posl- 
tive results in the special diseases incident to the 
organism of woman, singled it out as the ¢ or 

gem of my earcer. (n its merits, 
@3 8 positive, safe, and effectual remedy for this class 
Of diseases, and one that will, at all mes and under 
ali circumstances, act kindly, I am willing to stake 
my reputation as a physician; and so contident am 
I that it will not disappoint the most sangnine ex- 
pectations of a single invalid lady who uses It for any 
oO ailments for which | recommend ft. that I offer 
aud sell it under A POSITIVE GUARANTEE. (For 

rat . ¥ a r let Mat n oe —- , 

following are amon, ose diseases In which 
my Faverite Prescription fas worked cures, as if by 
magic, and with a certainty never before sttained by 
Pry, medicine: Leucorrb@a, Excessive lowing, 
nful Monthly Periods, Eupprepions when 
unnatural causes, Irregularitics, Weak Back, 
lapeus, or Faliing of the Uterus, Anteversion and 
Retroversion, ng-aowa Sensations, Internal 
Heat, Nervous Depression, Debility, Despondency, 
Threa' » Chronic Congestion, lhe 
fommation and Uiceration of the Uterus, Impotency, 
arren or Sterility, and Female We Kness, 
do not i medicine as a “ cure-all,” but it 
sa 


sexual system of woman. 
ny state or condition. 
Those who desire further information on these sub- 
ts can obtain it in THE PEOPLE'S CoMMON SENSE 
EDICAL ADVISER, a book of over 900 pages, sent 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. It treats minutely ot 
Prose diseases peculiar to Females, and gives much 
ye) ae in regard to the management of 
ose affections. 


m v.. PIERCE, } ‘ Date ey orld's Dispensary 
sepld.chw26t 











RESTORED. 
thal Weaboeen Lime st Mane say siden 
ST a Aas 1 clingy N.¥. 








Month, andexpenses guarantecd 'o Agents 
$77 duisriree Suaw A Co..4 rgusta, Me. febi 





«, A Webnr. $12 ada) at home eam'y made 
4 Costly Ourst free, Address Tavs '& Co. 
myli 
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The Poet's Govner. 
ile 


The clock has struck six, 
And the morning ts fair, 
While the east in red splendor is glowing ; 
There's a dew on the grass, and a song in the alr— 
Let ns up and be off to the mowing. 


Would’st know why I wait 
Ere the sunlight has crept 
O’er the fields where the daisies are growing ? 
Why all night I've kept my own vigils, nor slept! 
"Tis to-day is the day of the mownug. 


This day and this hour 
Maud has promised to tell 
What the b.ush on ber cheek was half showing: 
If she waits at the lane, I'm to know all is well: 
And there! be a good time at the mowing. 


Maud’s mother has said, 
And I'll never deny, 
That a girl's heart there can be no knowing 
Oh, I care not to live, and I rather woukd die, 
If Maud does not come to the mowing 


What is it 1 see 
"Tis a sheen of brown hair 
In the lane where the poppies are blowing. 
Thank God! it is Maud—she is waiting me there, 
And there'll be a good time at the mowing. 


Six vears have passed by, 

And | freely declare, 
That I scarcely have noticed their going ; 
Sweet Mand is my wife, with her sheen of brown 


And we had a good time atthe mowing. [hair, 


Xadies Department. 


THE SUTOR OF SELKIRK. 


Once upon a time there lived in Selkirk a 
shoemaker by the name of Rabbie Heck- 
speckle, who was celebrated both for dexter- 
ity in his trade, and for some other qualifi- 
cation of a less profitable nature. Rabbie 
was a thin, meagre-looking personage, with 
lank black bair, a cadaverous countenance, 
and a long, flexite'e, secret-smelling nose. 
In short, he was the Paul Pry of the town. | 
Not an old wife if the parish could buy a} 
new scarlet rokelay without Rabbie knowing | 
exactly within a groat of the cost; the doc- | 
tor could not dine with the minister but | 
Rabbie could tell whether sheep's head or 
haggis formed the staple commodity of the | 
repast; and it was even said that he was 
acquainted with the grunt of every sow, and 
the cackle of every individual hen, 1n his 
neighborhood ; but this wants confirmation. 
His wife, Bridget, endeavored to confine his 
excursive fancy, and to chain him down to 
his awl, reminding him it was all they had 
to depend on; but her interference met with 
exactly that degree of attention which hus- 
bands usually bestow on the advice tendered 
by their better halves—that is, Rabbie 
informed her that she knew nothing of the | 
matter, that her understanding required | 
stretching, and finally that if she presumed 
to meddle in his affairs, be would be under 
the disagreeable necessity of giving her a| 
top-dressing. 

lo secure the necessary leisure for his 





researches, Rabbie was in the habit of rising 
to his work long before the dawn; and he 
was one morning busily engaged putting the 
finishing stitches to a pair of shoes for the 
exciseman, when the door of his dwelling, 
which he thought was carefully fastened, was 
suddenly opened, and a tall figure, enveloped 
in a large black cloak, and with a broad- 
brimmed hat drawn over his eyes, stalked 
into the shop. Rabbie stared at his visitor, 
wondering what could have occasioned this 
early call, and wondering still more that a 
stranger should have arrived in the town 
without his knowledge. 

“You're early afoot, sir,” quoth Rabbie. 
“ Lucky Wakerife’s cock will not crow for a 
good half hour yet.” 

Ihe stranger vouchsafed no reply; but 
taking up one of the shoes Rabbie had just 
finished, deliberately put it on, and took a 
turn through the room to ascertain that it 
did not pinch his extremities. During these 
operations Rabbie kept a watchful eye on 
his customer. 

“He smells | 
Rabbie to himself; “ would be ready to | 
swear he had just cam frae the plough-tail.” | 

rhe stranger who appeared to be satisfied 
with the effect of the e xperiment, motioned 
to Rabbie for the other shoe, and pulled out 
a purse for the purpose of paying for his 
purchase; but Rabbie’s surprise may be 
conceived, when, on looking at the purse, 
he perceived it to be spotted with a kind of 
earthy mould. 

“ Gudesake,” thought Rabbie, “ this queer 
man maun hae howkit that purse out o’ the 
ground. I wonder where he got it. Some 
tolks say there are bags o’ siller buried near 
this town.” 

By this time the stranger had opened the | 
purse, and as he did so, a toad anda beetle | 
fell on the ground, and a large worm craw!l- | 
ing out wound itself round his finger. Rab- | 
bie’s eyes widened ; but the stranger with an 
air of nonchalance, tendered him a piece of | 
gold, and made signs for the other shoe. | 

“It’s a thing morally impossible,” re- | 
sponded Rabbie this mute proposal. | 
“ Mair by token, that I hae as good as sworn | 
to the exciseman to hae them ready by day- | 
light, which will not be long a comin ” (the 
stranger here looked anxiously toward the 
window); “and better, I tell you, to afront | 
the king himself than the exciseman.” 

The stranger gave a loud stamp with his | 
shod foot, but Rabbie stuck to his point, of- | 
fering, however, to have a pair ready for his 
new customer in twenty-four hours ; and, as 
the stranger, justly enough perhaps, reasoned | 
that half a pair of shoes was of as little use | 
as half a pair of acissors, he found himself | 
obliged to come to terms, and seating him- | 
self on Rabbie’s three-legged stool, held out | 
his leg to the suitor, who, kneeling down, 
took the foot of his taciturn customer on | 
his knee, and proceeded to measure it. 

“Something o’ the splay, 1 think, sir,” 
said Rabbie, with a knowing air. 

No answer. 

“ Where will I bring the shoon to when | 
they're done?” asked Rabbie, anxious to 
find out the domicile of his visitor. | 

“IT will call for them myself before cock 
crowing,” responded the stranger in a very 
uncommon and indescribable tone of voice. 

“ Hout, sir,” quoth Rabbie, “I canna let 
you hae the trouble o’ coming for them your- | 
self; it will just be a pleasure for me to | 
call with them at your house.” | 

“I have my doubts of that,” replied the | 
stranger, in the same peculiar manner; 
“and at all events, my house would not hold 
us both.” 

“It maun be a dooms sma’ biggin,” an- | 
swered’ Rabbie; “but noo that | hae ta’en | 
your honor’s measure—” 

“ Take your own!” retorted the stranger ; 
and giving Rabbie a touch with his toot that | 
laid him prostrate, walked coolly out of the 
house. 


awfully o’yird,” muttered 


and 


| 


to 


| 


}now arose in Rabbie’s mind as to the 


|no means improbable, he might naturally 


| rushed to the door, and there she 


| bie’s red night-cap clutched in his 


| Whose deeds spring up from soul unsought— 


| wife. 


“ Here, sir,” said Rabbie, quite trans- 
ported with joy; “here they are, right and 
tight, and m joy may ye hae in wearin’ 
them, for it’s better to wear shoon than 
sheets, as the auld saying gangs.” 

“ Perhaps I may wear both,” answered the 


“ Gude save us,” 
sleoP in your shoon 
stranger made no answer; but laying 
a piece of gold on the table, and taking up 
the shoes, walked out of the house. 
“ Now’s my time,” thought Rabbie to 
| himself, as he slipped after him. 
The stranger paced slowly on, and Rabhie 
| carefully followed him ; the stranger turned 
up the street, and the sutor kept close to his 
heels; “ Odsake, where can he be gaun ?” 
| thought Rabbie, as he saw the stranger turn 
into the churchyard ; “he’s making to that 
| grave in the corner; now he’s standing still ; 
| now he’s sitting still. Gudesake ! what's 
come o’ him?” Rabbie rubbed his eyes, 
| looked round in all directions, but, lo and 
| behold ! the stranger had vanished ! “ There's 
|something no canny about this,” thought 
the sutor; “but I'll mark the place at any 
rate;” and Rabbie, after thrusting his awl 
linto the grave, hastily returned home. 
| The news soon spread from house to 
| house, and by the time the red faced sun 
stared down on the town the inhahitants 
were all in commotion ; and, after having 
held sundry consultations, it was resolved 
|mem. con., to proceed in a body to the 
| churchyard, and open the grave which was 
| suspected of being suspicious. The whole 
|population of the Kirk Wynd turned 
out on this service. Sutors, wives, chil- 
jdren, all hurried pell-mell after Rabbie, 
| who led his myrmidons straight to the grave | 
at which his mysterious customer had dis- 
appeared, and where he had left it. -Imme- | 
diately all hands went to work; the grave 
was opened ; the lid was forced off the coffin ; 
and a corpse was discovered dressed in the 
vestments of the tomb, but with a pair of 
perfectly new shoes upon its long, bony feet. 
At this dreadful sight the multitude fled 
in every direction. Lucky Wakerife leading 
the van, leaving Rabbie and a few bold 
brothers of the craft to arrange matters as | 
they pleased with the peripatetic skeleton. | 
A council was held, and it was agreed that 


2m Rabbie, “do ye 








A 
lthe coffin should be firmly nailed up and | 


committed to the earth. Before doing so, 
tomer of his shoes, remarking that he had | 
no more need for them than a cart had for | 
three wheels. No objections were made to | 
this proposal, and Rabbie, therefore, quickly 
coming to the extremities, whipped them off | 
in a thrive. They then drove half a hundred | 
tenpenny nails inte the lid of the coffin, and | 
having taken care to cover the grave with | 
pretty thick divots, the party returned to | 
their separate places of abode. 
Certain qualms of conscience, however, | 
pro- 
priety of depriving the corpse of what had | 
been honestly bought and paid for. He could 
not help allowing that if the ghost were | 


. . i 
troubled with cold feet, a ciecumstance by | 


wish to remedy the evil. But, at the same 

time, considering that the fact of his having | 
made a pair of shoes for a defunct man 

would be an everlasting blot on the Heck- 

speckle escutcheon, and reflecting also that 

his customer, being dead in law, could not 

apply to any for redress, our sutor manfully 

resolved to abide by the consequences of his 

deed. 

Next morning, according to custom, he 
rose long before day, and fell to his work, 
shouting the old song of the “Sutors of 
Selkirk,” at the very top of his voice. A 
short time, however, before the dawn, his 
wife, who was in bed in the back room, re- 
marked, that in the very middle of his favor- 
ite verse, his voice fell into a quaver; and 
then broke into a yell of terror; and then | 
she heard a noise as of persons struggling; 
and then all was quiet as the grave. The 
good dame immediately huddled on her 
clothes, and ran into the shop, where she 
found the three legged stool broken in 
pieces, the floor strewed with bristles, the 
door wide open, and Rabbie away! Bridget 

immedi- 
ately discovered the marks of footsteps deep- 
ly printed on the ground. Anxiously tracing 
them, on—and on—what was her horror to 
find that they terminated in the church-yard, 
at the grave of Rabbie’s customer! The 
earth round the grave bore traces of having 
been the scene of some fearful struggle, and 
several locks of lank black hair were scat- 
tered on the grass. Half distracted, she 
rushed through the town to communicate 
the dreadful intelligence. A crowd collected, 
and acry speedily arose to open the grave. | 
Spades, pickaxes, and mattocks, were quick- 
ly put in requisition; the divots were re- 
moved ; the lid of the coffin was once more 
torn off; and there lay its ghastly tenant, 
with his shoes replaced on his feet, and Rab- 
right 
hand! 

The people, in consternation, fled from the 


| churchyard ; and nothing further has trans- | 


pired to throw any additional light upon the 
melancholy fate of the Sutor of Selkirk.— | 
Selected. | 


THE SEARCH. 


eBY JAMES T. FIELDS. 

} 
| 
1 


| 


“ Give me the girl whose lips disclose, 
Whene’er she speaks, rare pearls in rows, | 


And yet whose words more genuine are 
Than pearls or any shining star. 
“ Give me those silvery tones that seem 
An angel's singing in a dream— 
A presence beautiful to view, 
A seraph’s, yet a woman’s too. 
* Give me that one whose temperate mind 
Is always toward the good inclined, 


Twin born of grace and artless thought; 


“ Give me that spirit,—seek for her 
To be my constant minister !” 





' 
Dear friend,—I heed your earnest prayers,— | 
] 
J 


| 
A CHEERFUL WIFE. 
Better than gold to a man is a cheerful | 
But he must do his best toward mak- | 
ing her cheerful. It is easy enough for a} 
man to marry a happy woman. But the 
bride expectant, when she thought how 
happy she would be, never contemplated the 
picture of a husband coming home cross as a 
bear, and going to bed without speaking to 
her; she had never thought of the long eve- 
ning when he would not have come at all ; 
or his bringing some one home to dinner 
without warning or preparation ; or his awful 
profanity over so trifling a matter as her 


I'll call your lovely wife down-stairs. 
———— 


fact, that there could be anything but hap- 


mined to be happy and to distribute her hap- | 
piness to those about her. It is not often 
her fault if she doesn’t succeed. Men, as a 
rule, do not exert themselves to secure their | 
wives’ happiness. They know that it re-| 
quires a constant and a greateffort to possess | 


of wa It is further assumed a the 
excessed areas of igneous rocks, taking an 
average throughont all geologion’ time, will 
bear to the exposures o ntary rocks 
aratio of about one to nine. From these 
and other data Mr. Reade concludes that 
the elimination of the calcareons matter 
now found in ali the sedimentary strata must 
have occupied at least pape of years. 
This, therefore, re mts t imum age 
of the world. The sather infers that the 
formation of the Laurentian, Cambrian and 
Silurian strata must have occupiea about 
200,000,000 of years; the old red sandstone, 
the carboniferous, and the poikilit systems, 
another 200,000,000, and all the other strata 
the remaining 200,000,000. Mr. Rede is, 
therefore, led to believe that geological time 
has been enormously in excess of the limits 
urged by certain physicists ; that it has been 
ample to allow for all the changes which, on 
the hypothesis of evolution, have occurred 
in the organie world. 


JOE, THE WOLF. 


BY MARINER J, KENT. 
{The Argonaut.] 

Battle Mountain, near the centre of the 
desert State of Nevada, is not a particularly 
attractive village. A railroad office and a 
freight depot, a row of business houses and 
saloons, and a cluster of unpretentious dwell- 
ings comprise its extent. At the time of 
which | write, some five years ago, it was a 
lively burg, however, and a rough one. A 
small army of teamsters and miners, and a 
coterie of three-card monte men who had 
made it their headquarters, kept the other- 
wise peaceful village in a ferment of wild 
excitement. The course of these reckless 
denizens was marked by periodical shooting 
scrapes, frequent fistic encounters, and cor- 
tinuous drunken bouts. 

Half-dozing one day in a saloon, I was 
aroused by the remark most emphaticslly 
delivered: “It’s fourteen inches between 
my eyes, and I smell like a wolf!” The 
speaker, a large, magnificently proportioned 
ruffian, supplemented the peculiar descrip- 
tion of himself with: “ Pards, come, an’ 
drink ?” With the exception of myself every 
man in the room gathered around the bar, 





| however, Rabbie proposed denuding his cus- | addressing the powerful stander of treats as 


Joe. The glasses were filled and tipped, 
when he noticed me. I saw the quick, 
wicked flash of anger in his eyes. After a 
momentary survey he broke silence, and this 
terse dialogue followed : 

“ Yer from the city, ain’t yer ?” 

“1 am.” 

“ Yer don’t know me, do yer ?” 

“1 don’t.” 

“Take a drink an’ git acquainted then.” 

“ Don’t drink.” 

“ Smoke then ?” 

“ Don’t smoke.” 

“Do yer shoot ?” 

“ Not worth a continental.” 

My years of assurance acquired as a corre- 


|spondent, and my knowledge of aggressive 


character, did not prevent me from feeling 
some uneasiness as I observed my interroga- 
tor’s dextrous fingers slide to his belt and 
grasp the hilt of his “whistler.” An un- 
pleasant termination of the conversation was 
avoided by the strange appearance of a wo- 
man who stepped from the overland train, 
just then arrived, and directed her steps 
toward the saloon. She was rather a comely 
looking female of thirty-eight or more, and 
evidently ill and suffering from the effects of 
an extended debauch. Joe stared at her, as 
one looks at the arisen dead, for a moment, 
and then walked quickly to the door, threw 
himself into the saddle and rode away. As 
he passed the woman she lifted her hands] 
imploringly toward him and fell to the earth 
unconscious. She was borne to the hotel, 
and the kind women of the village did what 
they could for her. She spoke no word when 
recovered from her swoon, but lay quietly, 
unmindful of her life fast ebbing away. 

During the day I inquired of Broken-nosed 
Charley, who knew everybody and everything 
about the farm, regarding the man Joe. 
Charley said that little was known of him, 
except that he mined some, gambled some, 
drank like mad, and altogether was a bad lot. 
He had killed two or three men, and had | 
been shot and cut himself several times. He | 
invariably preceded an invitation to imbibe, 
or the shooting of a man, by the expression : 
“ It’s fourteen inches between my eyes, and 
I smell like a wolf.” From this idiosyncrasy 
and his blood-thirsty disposition he was 
known and dreaded as “The Wolf.” Pru- 
dent people, however, addressed him as Jue. 

The Wolf returned to town the next day, 
and on entering the saloon from which he 
had made his hurried exit, quietly asked : 

“ Has that ar woman gone?” 

He was told that she was sick and could 
live but a very short time. A great change 
came over his face ; the hard furrows of dis- 
sipation and crime were transformed to the 
pitiable lines of sorrow. Not noticing the 
dram proffered by the barkeeper, he hastened 
to the hotel and made his way to the bedside 
of the dying woman. Abruptly he ques- 
tioned : 

“ Was yer follering him ?” 

“No, Joe; 1 was hunting you.” 

“Sure?” 

“So help me God!” 

The poor, white face, scarred and deep 
seamed by excesses and sin, grew radiant | 
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SCOTLAND—contTinveb. 


PASSAGE TO STIRLING, 


We are now en route for Edinburg, but 
have much before us on the way for observa- 
tion. The passage may be direct by rail, 
and in a few hours, but we are not to go 
thus, but by a way used by all tourists who 
can afford a day or two for the journey. 
We take the railroad at 7 A. M., and follow 
down the Clyde for some miles, amid pleas- 
ing scenery, though not of extraordinary 
interest. A few miles gone over, and on our 
left are the ruins of Dumbarton Castle. 
They are situated ona cliff, and are very 
picturesque in their loneliness, and a soli- 
tury beauty surrounds them. The place was 
once a fortress, and is the one from which 
Mary, Queen of Scotts when a child took 
passage for France. A few miles more, 
and we arrive at Balloch. This is a little 
Scotch town or hamlet at the south end of 
Loch (Lake) Lomond, a body of water com- 
prising in all 45 square miles. This is one 
of the Scottish lakes, and one of a group 
answering for Scotland what the Killarney 
ones do for Ireland. We here embark on a 
fine little steamer. The lake i not large in 
appearance, as the small bays trom it make 
considerable of its area, and it in most re- 
spects resembles the upper iake of Killarney 
or our Lakes George and Winnipiseogee. 
The water is very clear, and the margin 
prettily wooded, and this end is well studded 
with islands. There is a grandeur here not 
seen at the Irish lakes, made by the moun- 
tains or highlands of Scotland. Prominent 
among these is Ben Lomond, standing out 
in a sublime grandeur, and we feel that we 
are really in the presence of a mountain. 
It is 3,192 feet high, but while really lower 
than some at Killarney, yet its contour and 
general formation intensifies our interest, 
and we greatly enjoy the company we are 
in, and as we sail on, are constantly intro- 
duced to new companions. Ben Dhu, as it 
is familiarly called, though the real name is 
Ben MacDhui. This is 4,296 feet high. 
These highlands are wild and rugged in 
their outlines, and unlike those of southern 
Ireland, which are generally smooth and 
rounded, these present vast glens, crags, 
ravines and broken peaks. Here, the moun- 
tain haze or atmosphere is seen in great 
perfection. They are all of them well 
wooded, and by reason of the moist atmos- 
phere, exhibit a splendid verdure. There is 
a peculiar softness to the air, with a fragrant 
and a stimulating element that is remarka- 
bly pleasing. In contra distinction with 
the Irish lakes, these of Scotland have a 
grand and bold masculine appearance. We 
speak of elegance and nicety at Ireland’s 
lakes, but here we have those qualities, and 
added to them, a vastness and power; a 
sense of greatness, for our prospects be- 
yond their shores are much more rugged 
and extended. 

We range in vision here, over many miles 





ji 
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with gladness as Joe kneeled down and | 


kissed her. With the seal of forgiveness, 
with the pressure of his lips but half re- 
turned, she sank back dead. 

Through the service at the simple burial 
the following day Joe stood with uncovered 
head, but his bronzed and immovable fea- 
tures betrayed no emotion, nor vouchsafed 
any clue to the mystery that enshrouded the 
coffined outcast and himself. 

The evening of the funeral the Wolf 
called on me at myrooms. Seating himself, 
without preface, he said : 

“As a man of sense an’ no coward, yer 
kin look at a brave man’s agony in the right 
way. The past I’ve hidden for twenty years, 
fur I ain’t the kind to carry my heart in my 
sleeve fur daws to peck at. But thar’s a 
feeling as though I’d choke if I didn’t talk 
to some one. The woman buried to-day war 
my wife. Here’s some letters the wimin 
folks found on her an’ give to me. Yer look 
them over while I chin, fur I’m slow on the 
read. We war married in the States when 
she war sixteen an’ I just come of age. A 
bit after it 1 got the gold fever an’ went to 
Californy. In a couple of years 1 made quite 
a pile, an’ went home fur her. She war 


| changed, an’ it warn’t long before I heard | 


the stories, an’ found the truth, that sue had 
gone wrong. He war a fine-haired chap who 
had come into town while | war away. I 
war a likely young feller then, but the blow 
turned me intoa devil. I went fur him, but 


| little bill of expenses. She had no idea, in| be heard of it an’ slid out fur Californy. I 


follered, an’ fur twenty years I’ve bin hunt- 


| piness in married life, and she had deter- | ims him all over the coast. A voice of hell 


has urged me on’ an’ I’ve killed men that 
the taste of blood might keep fierce my hope 
of revenge. I’ve never found him. During 
these years I’ve heard about her once in a 
while, an’ how she war drinking an’ going to 
the dogs. I'd allus meant to see her when 


| property and be secure in its value in the | I'd settled with him, His name war Bill 


This sudden overturn of himself and his | midst of constant commercial changes. ‘The | 4™™strong.” 


plans fora few moments discomfited the 
suitor; but quickly gathering up his legs, | 
he rushed to the door, which he reached just | 
as Lucky Wakerife’s cock proclaimed the | 
dawn. Rabbie flew down the street, but all | 
was still; then ran up the street, which was 

terminated by the churchyard, but saw only 
the moveless tombs looking cold and chill 

under the gray light of a winter morn. 

Rabbie hitched his red nightcap off his brow, 

and scratched his head with an air of per- 

plexity. 

“ Weel,” he muttered, as he retraced his 
steps homewards, “he has fooled me this 
time, but sorrow take me if I’m no up wi 
him the morn.” 

All day Rabbie, to the inexpressible sur- 
prise of his wife, remained as constantly on 
his three-legged stool as if he had been’ 
“ yirked ” there by some brother of the craft. 
For the space of twenty-four hours his long 
nose was never seen to throw its shadow 
across the threshold of the door; and so ex- 
traordinasy did the event appear, that the 
neighbors, one and all, agreed that it pre- 
dicted some prodigy ; but whether it was to 
take the shape of a comet, which would 
deluge them with its fiery tale, or whether 
they were to be swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, could by no means be settled to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned. 

Meanwhile Rabbie diligently pursued his 
employment, unheeding the concerns of his 
neighbors. What mattered it to him, that 
Jenny Thrift’s cow had calved, that the min- 
ister’s servant, with something in her apron, 
had been seen to go in twice to Lucky 
Wakerife’s, that the laird’s dairy-maid had 
been observed stealing up the red loam in 
the gloaming, that the drum had gene 
through the town announcing that a sheep 
was to be killed on Friday? The stranger 
alone swam before his eyes; and cow, dairy- 
maid and drum kicked the beam. It was 
late in the night when Rabbie had accom- 
plished his task, and then placing the shoes 
at his bed side, he lay down in his clothes, 

and fell asleep; but the fear of not being 
sufficiently alert for his new customer in- 
duced him to rise a considerable time before 
daybreak. He opened the door and looked 
into the street, but it was still so dark he 
could scarcely see a yard before his nose; 
he therefore returned into the house, mut- 
tering to himself: “What the sorrow can 
— a when a voice at his elbow sud- 


cheerfulness, the happy, hopeful character 
which every woman displays at the begin- 
ning of marriage, is not so easily lost as a 
fortune ; it requires but a small share. A 
word to the girls in this connection is in 
order: Beware of the man who doesn’t know 
enough about cheerfulness to understand its 
value tn daily life. Such aman would im- 
prove the first opportunity to grind the 
cheerfulness out of kis home, to frighten a 
sunbeam into a shadow, and then wonder 
what is the matter. Such is no better than 
no husband at all; and when you want a 
husband go find somebody else—somebody 
who will give you at least some chance to be 
happy far into the life beyond the honey- 
moon. 


HOW OLD IS THE WORLD? 


(London (Eng.) Academy.) 
Geologists, astronomers and physicists 
alike have hitherto been baffled in their at- 
tempts to set up any satisfactory kind of 
chronometer which will approximately meas- 
ure geological time, and thus give us some 
clue to the antiquity of our giobe. It is 
therefore worth noticing that Mr. Mellard 
Reade, of Liverpool, has lately contributed 
to the Royal Society a very suggestive 
paper, in which he endeavors to grapple 
with the question by employing the limestone 
rock of the earth’s crust as an index of 
geological time. Limestones have been in 
course of formation from the earliest known 
geological periods, but it would appear that 
the latter found strata are more calcareous 
than the earlier, and that there has in fact 
been a gradually progressive increase of 
calcareous matter. The very extensive 
deposition of carbonate of lime over wide 
areas of the ocean bottom at the present 
day is sufficiently attested by the recent 
soundings of the Challenger. ‘According to 
the author’s estimate, the sedimentary crust 
of the earth is at least one mile in average 
actual thickness, of which probably one- 
tenth consists of calcareous matter. In 
seeking the origin of this calcareous matter, 
it is assumed that the primitive rocks of the 
original crust were of the nature of gigantic 
or basaltic rocks. By the disintegration of 
such rocks, calcareous and other homer 
deposits have been formed. The amount of 
lime saits in waters which drain districts 
made up of granites and basalts is found 
by a comparison of analysis, to be on an 


The letters taken from the dead woman 
which I had been iooking over, were mostly 
answers to inquiries regarding the where- 
abouts of her husband. An unfinished letter 
of her own to some female friend in the East, 
and dated a few days previous to her death, 
showed that this poor, lost creature, with the 
grasp of death upon her, there had come 
back to her the glory of her first and only 
pure love, and the unconquerable desire to 
die at his feet, freed from the burden of his 
curse. Strangely enough, another letter 
gave information of Bill Armstrong, and 
stated that he was living near Boise City in 
Idaho. These two I read to the desperate 
man who sat before me, his burning eyes 
gleaming with pain and his lips mute with 
anguish. WhenI ceased, he grasped my 
hand with, “ Thank yer, stranger,” and left 
the room. I watched him mount his horse 
and ride out into the black night. The 
Wolf was again on the trail. 

The circumstances I have related were 
vividly recalled to mind during my present 
visit to Battle Mountain, by casually over- 
hearing an account of a fatal shooting affair 
between Bill Armstrong, a mining specula- 
tor, and Joe the Wolf, at Boise City in 1878. 
The details of the recontre I give in the 
words of the narrator, who was an eye-wit- 
ness : 

“ Joe met Armstrong on the street, and 
with the single exclamation, “I’m Aggie’s 
husband !” pulled and fired. From some 
unaccountable reason, he missed. Arm- 
strong returned the fire, shooting Joe plumb 
through the heart. He fell on one knee, 
and, for a second, swayed like a reed before 
a storm. Grand in his physical stre in 
the power of his hate, he recovered himself. 
As trom his ashen lips rang out the old ery: 
“ It’s fourteen inches between my eyes, and 
I smell like a wolf!” he fired, killing Arm- 
strong instantly, and fell upon his face dead.” 

Thoughtfully, to-day, sought the 
ne he field, and s' before the ney 7 

eadboard which bore the name of her whose 
weakness had destroyed three lives. It was 
almost hidden by clumps of sage brush, 
which, unsightiy and pallid green, were fit- 
ting growths of unhallowed ground. 

‘he old story of shame and sorrow, com- 
mon in all epochs of the world as the grains 
of sand that drifted over her lonely, uncared 
for grave. Yet rarely is the for 
sin so terribly meted out as in the tragic 
end and wayward, bitter lives of Joe and 
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of territory, and everything is ona large 
scale. We pass and admire Glen Luss, 
Bannochar and Glen Fruin, as well as other 
objects of interest that are “ touched upon” 
n the “Lady of the Lake,” especially in 
the rower’s song, “ Hail to the Chief,” but 
don’t fail to remember, we are at the very 
places where those scenes are laid. It adds 
a charm to our travels to recall the fact that 
just here, many a time Sir Walter Scott, the 
great romancer, sailed, and admired, and 
afterwards recalled his thought, and received 
new inspiration; intensifying; and as it 


were materializing, till it became a thing of 
life, and we have it as the “Lady of the 
Lake.” Our steamer touches at Landing 
Luss, on the left, and at Rowardrennan on 
the right; then across to Jarbet on the left 
again, and after this fine inspiring sail of 
two hours we are at Jnversnaid. This is an 
old fort and a landing. It is of no impor- 
tance really as 4 fort, and was built in 1713, 
as a defence against the McGregors, led by 
the celebrated 
ROB ROY. 

The principal interest in the place lies in 
the fact of its having been the “ lairdship ” or 
landed estate of Rob Roy before he became 
an outlaw and a free-booter, as it was called. 
As we go down lower, and at the foot of 
mountain Ben Lomond, we are shown the 
Prison, a rocky fastness at the edge of the 
water, where it is said he confined his cap- 
tives. There’s a deal of romantic element 
here. Every nook and corner of these 
Highlands of Scotland seems to be full 
of the material that romances grow out of. 
The writings of Sir Walter have surcharged 
the very atmosphere with it, and people who 
are ever so matter of-fact at home, here 
become permeated with the subtle influence, 
and are very etherialistic. Ideality has with 
them even,a pretty free play. At home, 
they say, “I don’t believe a word of it.” 
Here they are a different person, and then 
they say, “ It may have been so.” Rob Roy, 
whose history has been immortalized by 
Scott in his novel of that name, as hus been 
stated, was most largely interested with 
matters about the very place where we now 
are. A few words concerning him may be 
of service to the reader who has not the 
history at hand. He was born about 1660 
The exact time and place, however, is not 

nown. He died (it is said,) at Aberfoyle 
in 1738, at about the age of 77 years. His 
true name was Robert McGregor, which 
when the clan McGregor was outlawed by 
the Parliament of Scotland in 1693, he 
changed to that of his mother, and was after 
that known by the name of Robert Campbell. 
Prior to the great Rebellion of 1715, he was 
a cattle dealer. He was very artful and 
intriguing, and gave the duke of Montrose 
an excuse for seizing his lands, and then 
retaliated by reprisals on the duke, and he 
for many years would continue his two 
facedness and intrigues, and levy blackmail 
on his dupes and enemies, in spite of a gar. 
nson of English soldiers stationed near his 
residence. 


STAGE RIDE TO LOCH KATRINE. 


We now leave our steamer, and take the 
open teams, or coaches as they are called, 
with four fine horses to each, for a ride of 
eight miles to Loch Katrine. Never a finer 
ride than this, over the beautiful heaths of 
Scotland with mountain scenery exquisite in 
all directions; at times along precipitous 
paths, where we can look down from “awfully 
giddy heights to valleys low;” the road 
winding amid the hills, and constantly new 
beauties are introduced; a heavily wooded 
country and splendid vegetation prevails. 
There is no trace of barrenness, nor of lack 
of finish, as in the Irish Gap of Dunloe. 
Each place is, however, beautiful and inter- 
esting of its kind. Weare in the land of 
the Scotch Highlanders now, and it has an 
identity of its own. We go along the shore 
of the sweet meandering little river and 
lake Arklett, and now, the driver tells us 
that here, was the cot of Helen Mc- 
Gregor. Mountains, or high hills are about 
us, and here, is a sort of enclosed plain, 

erhaps half a mile wide and a mile long ; 
— as our house floor, and nearly covered 
with the heather, which is a sort of heath, 
quite like that grown by us in pots as a 
house plant, and being of a dark tint, gives 
a blackish look to the moor. The space we 
are now going over,—all between the two 
lakes,—is what is especially the Rob Hoy 
Country, and referred to in the novel; over 
these very roads, the singular fellow rode 
and walked. The air here was remarkably 
pure and exhilarating. It seemed new, and 
that we were breathing it for the first time. 
The ride was much too short. There were 
millions of reasons for our wishing it were 
longer, and as many things seemed to be 
waiting to entertain us on the right hand 
and the left, before and behind us, and under 
fuot and overhead. Like they of old, it was 
good to us to be there, and the inclination 
was strong enough to induce the building of 
tabernacles. At length, 


LOCH KATRINE 
was reached. This contains an area of onl 
Sum cqnane ellen, ond be Gino shansntbenth 
is the one, though 27 miles away, from 
which the water is taken for the city of 
Glasgow. It is claimed that it is one of the 
finest lakes in the world, and it is certain 
that no one can imagine anything finer 





The teams leave us at a very com ble 





A} 1879. 





two story hotel, at the head of the lake, and 
here we ate to dine, which service over, we 
walk out for a ramble, as an hour is to 
elapse before our steamer arrives from the 
oe the lake to ene ae ee 
it. A good wide road hote! 
from the lake. A Geoute weet for the 
steamer extends from it, and to the left is a 
sea wall, perhaps 100 feet long, railed on 
top. To the of that, and in the corner, 
as border of the lake, is a fine grove belong- 
ing to the hotel, with swings and other 
things for entertainment of boarders and 
tourists; to the rear of the house are the 
stables, and back of these, and so around 
back of the grove named is a grand old _hiil 
which anywhere but in Scotland would be 
called a mountain. L. L. P. must go up on 
that. T. W. 8. went part way, and rested, 
but the other one bounded off antelope-like 
diagonally and counteragonally, and was 
soon at a spot which was only within signal- 
ling distance. The boat hove in view, and 
was more potent than his companion, and 
that brought him down. To the right of the 
hotel and bordering the lake, was a grove 
and field, with here and there on them a sort 
of watering-place cottage. The mountains 
off in the distance loomed up grandly, and 
the borders of the lake while more or less 
irregular and indented, had a very finished 
look. Little that appeared wild and roman- 
tic, but on the entire border, an exquisite 
elegance and finish everywhere prevailed. 
The lake was not very wide here. It may 
be a fourth of a mile, and then continued 
stretching on, without a great change. We 
now take the little steamer here at Strona- 
clacher. 1 had almost forgotten to tell the 
name,—as we start out from the wharf and 
look down into this crystal water, it seems 
to be too good and pure for a steamer to 
sail in, for itis quite equal in clearness 
to Seneca Lake, New York, and reminds one 
of it. Remove the town of Geneva, N. Y. 
from its cosy situation at the end of the lake 
named, put there a long, ordinary two story 
wooden hotel, then put on the shores a 
heavily wooded 2 ope | to the water’s edge, 
put some mountains off in the distance to 
the right and the left, at the location of Ovid. 
Lodi, and Hector in New York, some oppo- 
site on the other side of the lake, and a 
large lot of them at Watkins, then condense 
all to one quarter the size, steamer in- 
cluded, and you have the size and shape of 
Katrine Loch, ete. 

We have now left the Rob Roy country, 
and are in that of the “Lady of the 
Lake,” for this Lake Katrine is the one Sir 
Walter had in mind when he penned that 
interesting and fairy-like romance, and the 
points of particular interest that are there 
alluded to, are here rapidly presented to us. 
We come first, to a most beautiful little 
island, well covered with trees and neat 
thick shrubbery, where the meeting of Fitz 
James and Douglass is assumed to have 
taken place, and where the charming little 
lady was seen in her boat. We sail on ; ideal- 
ity well exercised by the island, and the grand 
mountain Ben Venu, very ragged and broken 
in outline, is presented to view, and yet 
ahead of that are the sharp peaks of Ben 
A’an, the whole surrounded by heavy wood- 
ands, here and there extending well up on 
the moantains, and cleanly cut by the great 
glens and gorges. But we are again, after 
the sail of an hour, and much too soon, to 
change our vehicle, and here at the little 
wharf, carriages are ready to take us to 
Callender. Our party numbers perhaps 
thirty, and we are to next pass through the 
Trossachs, which comprises some of the 
finest scenery in Scotland. Wild, moun- 
tainous, and interesting to a degree that 
cannot by pen be well described. We soon 
arrived at Ardcheanocrohan, a fifteen let- 
tered place as far as name is concerned. We 
should have been very shy of attempting its 
pronunciation, and confess, it takes some 
courage and fort.tude to so much as write 
it. I presume it’s good Scotch, and so we 
admit the fact and pass it. As we stand at 
the door of the “ tavern ”—that’s just what 
it is,—or rather as we sit on our coach-seat 





in front of the building and look across the 

lake, there, in sublime repose, three or four | 
miles away, is the Clachan of Aberfoil, 

well remembered by the readers of Rob Roy. | 
We next ride on, and are in grand mountain | 
scenery, equalling if not excelling any at the | 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, and | 
strongly reminding one of the Notch. Soon | 
our road winds to the right, and Loch Ach- | 
ray comes to view ; a sweet little lake, love- | 
ly in its loneliness, and a gem we would | 
transport to America; and continuing, we | 
arrive at the 


“TURK WATER,” | 
and the “ Brigg of Zurk,” celebrated in the | 
Lady of the Lake as the place where, as Sir | 
Walter expresses it, | 

** When the Brigg of Turk was won, | 

The foremost horseman rode alone.” | 

This is an old stone single arched bridge, 

which crosses this stream called the Turk 
water. We are now introduced to the great | 
pive lands of the Glenfinlass. The trees are | 
very tall, and the scenery is wild and unusu- | 
al. In front, is the heathery Craig Moor, | 
and then Glenfinlass hills, with their wind- | 
ing valleys; and now Loch Vennochar with 
its clear water and neat bordering of elegant | 
shrubs ; we pass a pretty water-fall, which | 
runs out of Loch Katrine, and as before 
named, supplies Glasgow with its water. 
This used to be known by the uneuphoneous 
name of Coilantogal Ford, and is the spot 
where Fitz James and Rhoderick Dhu had 
their conflict, and now, as our scenery was 
yet incomplete, appears the stately Ben 
Lodi, one of the highest giants ; we pass in, 
and over the Callender bridge, and are at 
the town of 


CALLENDER, 


an old Scotch s¢ttlement of no peculiar ac- 
count or interest. It has one principal street 
which is bordered by good stone or brick | 
houses, with their pleasant grounds. The | 
place has an old look but is very clean and | 
rural, We next take the steam cars for Stir- 
ling, and have lost sight of the fine hilly 
country which for hours has enraptured us. | 
The whole now seems but a dream, though | 
all is well remembered. It was the treat of | 
a life time, and as such was all the time so | 
considered, and appreciated and enjoyed. 
We pass by the railway the town of Dun- 
blane, noted as the one to which allusion is 
made in the famous old Scotch song of 
“ Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane,” and then 
next, and soon, over the famed Bridge of 
Allan, well known and familiar also by the 
fine old ballad of 
“ALLAN WATER.” 


We now after a ride of perhaps an hour, 

at 5 P. M. are approaching 
STIRLING. 

This is one of the places of especial inter- 
est and note in Scotland. As a whole, we 
know of no place of more interest, and that 
more effort should be made to visit. It is 
situated on the river Forih, thirty-one miles 
from Edinburg, and has a population of 
14,279. In beauty of situation it rivals the 
grand city named. The buildings present 
generally an appearance of modernized an- 
tiquity, being interspersed with mansions of 
the old Scottish nobles. The society here is 
highly respectable, and an aristocratic air 
prevails, It was a favorite place of resi- 
dence for James V., who died at Falkland, 
Dec. 13, 1542; he was one of the kings of 
Scotland, and was born at Linthgrow, April 
13, 1512. The old House of Parliament 
built by him is still standing, and is now 
used as barracks. The ancient Gothic church 
here is the one in which James VI. was 
crowned, and the remains of an unfinished 
palace is yet standing which was begun in 
1570, by the Regent Earl of Mar. Near 
the town are the ruins of the famed Cambus- 
kenneth Abbey, and not far from the town; 

erhaps three miles only away, is the cele- 
rate field of 





BANNOCKBURN, 

on which the famed battle was fought June 
24, 1314, which was in outline as follows: 
War had raged between England and Scot- 
land for many years, and now under Edward 
II, who in contentions with his parliament 
had neglected Scotland, and under Robert 
Bruce III, all of Scotland had been recov- 
ered, with the exception of the fortress in 
Stirling, which alone held out tor the Eng- 
lish, and even that, the governor, Mowbray, 
had agreed to surrender, if it was not re- 
lieved before the feast of John the Baptist. 
Edward was indignant at this report, and 
becoming aroused, he at the head of a large 
army encamped near it, and was there met 
by Bruce with 30,000 picked men, on the 
eve before the day fixed for surrender. The 
battle of Bannockburn was the result, and 
ended in the utter defeat of the English. 
Bruce was now in conditionto dictate terms, 
and he exchanged his prisoners, against his 
wife, his sister, and other relatives who had 
long been in captivity to the English, and 
we may add that this success being attained, 
the Scotch assumed the offensive, and in- 
vaded Ireland, and meeting with success 
there, Edward Bruce, brother of Robert, 
was crowned king, May 2, 1316. 

As one stands now at the castle or for- 
tress, which is 220 feet above the surround- 
ing land, there two miles away, lies Ban- 
nockburn, level and .clear in good ; 
afew cross stone-walls and a grove desig- 
nate the famed spot. ‘the eye takes ina 
scene for miles in extent, and of unparalleled 
beauty. But how little ability exists in this 
day of calm and peace, to realize the theme. 
Herds of cows, and flocks of sheep graze 
peacefully there, with no one to disturb or 
molest. The air clear, and no ions 
of fire, or smoke of powder, or m of 
cannon. Of the castle itself, and of other 
civil disturbances under Wallace, we will 





“speak in our next. 








AN ADVENTURE WITH 
LIONS. 


The Hottentots hold that a lion never kills 
&man at once, when he has struck him 
down, unless he is irritated by resistance. 
This would appear to be true in general, for 
there is nothing absolute in natural history. 

A father and his two sons were pursuing 
a lion, when the animal turned upon them, 
and springing upon one who fell underneath 
him, the others, without losing an instant, 
fired and killed the lion, whilst the young 
man was found to have sustained no injury. 

A farmer of the name of Botta, who was 
also a captain of militia, was seen in the 
same position as this young man. For a 
jong time the lion crouched over him. ‘The 
man at length extricated himself, with only 
a few bruises and a bite in the arm—deep 
certainly, but not such as to put his life in 
danger. 

We have also the testimony of Livingston. 
He had wounded a lion, and was in the act 
of reloading his gun, when the lion sprang 
upon him. “I was,” says he, “upon a little 
height, when he caught my shoulder as he 
sprang, and we both came to the ground 
below together. Growling horribly close to 
my ear, he shook me as a terrier does a rat. 
The shock produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse, after the 
first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of 
dreaminess, in which there wae no sense of 
pain nor feeling of terror, though quite con- 
scious of all that was happening. It was 
like what patients partially under the influ- 
ence of chloroform describe, who see the 
operation but feel not the knife. This sin- 
gular condition was not the result of any 
mental process. The shake annihilated 
fear, and allowed no sense of horror in look- 
ing round at the beast. This peculiar state 
is probably produced by all animals killed 
by the carnivora ; and if so, it is a merciful 
provision by our benevolent Creator for les- 
sening the pain of death. ‘Turning round to 
relieve myself of the weight, for one of his 
paws was on we hip and the other on one of 
my legs, I saw his eyes directed to Marsden, 
who was trying to shoot him at a distance of 
ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, 
missed fire in both the barrels. ‘The lion 
immediately left me, without paying any at- 
tention to my dog that had seized him, and, 
attacking Marsden bit his thigh. Another 
man, whose life I had saved before, after he 
had been tosred by a buffalo, attempted to 
spear the lion while he was biting Marsden. 
He left Marsden and caught this man by 
the shoulder, but at that moment the bullets 
he had received took effect, and he fell down 
dead.” 

Of all stories, however, relating to lions, 
the following from tne Paris correspondent 
of the Boston Advertiser seems the most re- 
markable. 

“An exhibition,” says the writer, “ which 
will be of unusual interest is already near 
completion. In a vacant lot situated between 
the Hippodrome and the Champs de Mars a 
menagerie—such as has not been seen in 
Kurope—is to be open during the next three 
months. It would undoubtedly be curious 
and interesting, but | doubt if the capture of 
any of its animals has sucha history as the 
lions about to appear at the Porte Saint 
Martin Theatre. I am indebted to M. 
d’Ennery, one of the authors of the “ Tour 
du Monde,” for the following particulars: 
These superb animals have never formed 
part of any menagerie, and have retained all 
their terrible savageness. It is a hunter and 
not a trainer, who accompanies them. Ma- 
como, a large, powerful negro of Central 
Africa, made himself master of these beauti- 
ful animals in the following manner: He had 
been informed of the nightly presence cf a 
lion in the neighborhood. He lost no time 
in arming himself with a large cutlass, and, 
diagging a young ox after him, arrived at 
the appointed place. At the usual hour his 
majesty appeared. The moon was at its 
full, and the strange trio saw one another as 
in broad day. The lion gave utterance to a 
deep significant growl, looked from the man 
to the ox and flourished his great tail. Ma- 
como remained perfectly quiet for an instant, 
then suddenly plunged his cutlass into the 
the ox, he raised him in his powerful arms 
and threw him at the lion’s feet. The wild 
beast made a bound, and sprang upon the 
bleeding body, caressing it for a moment as 
a cat does a mouse, and then, giving expres- 
sion to stifled growls of joy, he drank the 
blood and crushed the bones. And Macomo 
—what was he doing all this time ? Seated 
quietly a few steps from his guest, he opened 
a little sack from which he took a bit of 
corn bread and dry figs and began his own 
frugal repast. When his hunger began to 
be satisfied the lion raised his head and 
looked ac the man. Theireyes met. Those 
of the lion were filled with surprise. Those 
of the man were calm andsmiling. The lion 
returned to his supper. When he was com- 
pletely satisfied he rose. Macomo did like- 
wise. The lion made three or four steps 
toward Macomo, who remained motionless, 
and looking once more at the ox, which was 
but partially devoured, the eyes seemed to 
say : “ This belongs to me.” Macomo bowed. 
A last glance, friendly this time, and the 
lion quietly went his way, leaving Macomo 
to return to his home. On the following 
evening, at the same hour, the African re- 
turned to the place of meeting, where the 
half-devoured carcass still lay, and shortly 
afterward the lion made his appearance, but 
not alone this time. As the hunter had 
foreseen, he came accompanied by family 
and friends. ‘hey were four in number— 
two lions a lioness and a lion’s whelp. ‘The 
repast was served, but not as on the previous 
evening, in the open air. Macomo had 
built an arbor, covered with vines, banana 
and palm leaves, and into this pretty dining 
room his guests entere! fearlessly. Then 
crawling noiselessly within reach of a hid- 
den spring Macomo touched it, and his four 
lions suddenly found themselves imprisoned 
in a strong iron cage whose bars had been 
hidden beneath green leaves. Friends were 
near at hand to aid in removing the four 
lions upon the cart, and they were about to 


commence their work when they perceived a |, 


new lioness crouched down upon the sand 
and licking her whelp between the iron bars. 


When the men raised the cage upon the | P. 


cart she locked at them beseechingly, and 
when they all marched on she followed with 
drooping head and tearful eyes. And thus 
it is that we have five lions instead of four at 
the Theatre Porte Saint Martin—five terri- 
ble ferocious beasts, ready to revolt at any 
moment, and although Macomo enters their 
cage and dominates them to a certain ex- 
tent, they have not forgiven him for having 
taken advantage of their confidence in him, 
and would ask nothing better than to treat 
him as Lucas was treated by his seven lions 
in the last days of the old hippodrome— 
simply tear him to pieces. 





A BULL'S CAPRICE. 


One day, not long since, an extraordinary 
scene was caused, as a Scotch paper puts it, 
by the “caprice” of a bnil on board the 
steamer Sheila, running between Brodick 
and Largs, on the Firth of Clyde. The day 
was very stormy, and it appears that the 
heaving and rolling of the boat excited the 
animal to such an extent that it broke loose 
from the cords with which it was fastened, 
and dashed hither and thither among the 
passengers, causing them to fly in all direc- 
tions. Finding its way aft, it cleared the 
cabin end of the steamer very speedily, pas- 
sengers fleeing at its approach, and leaving 
their effects, in the shape of umbrellas, 
wraps, bags, and portmanteaus to take care 
of themselves. When it had quite cleared 
the cabin, it began to break up all the fit- 
tings at hand in the shape of forms, grat- 
ings, and glass. Then it dashed up-stairs, 
cleared the hurricane deck, and rushed 
down the steerage steps. The state of ab- 
solute terror on board may be more easily 
imagined than described. A heavy sea roll- 
ing, women and children shrieking and 
rushing in all directions from the enraged 
animal, without any place of absolute safety 
to which they could fly. Several persons 
hurt, one lady in particular being severely 
injured. When the boat arrived at Largs, 
the bull was got on shore, and after playing 
some pranks about the Quay—knocking 
over a boat lying close to the shore, and 
spilling its two occupants into the water, 
and so forth—it rushed up Main street, and 
Gas Close, got into a wood yard, where, 
after doing some damage, it was shot, to 
prevent further mischief. This ge lit- 
tle episode must have been extremely pleas- 
ant for all concerned. The only wonder is 
that there was not great loss of life instead 
of one “ severe injury.” 


i 


PRESENCE OF MIND (Scene Edinburgh.) 
—I slept in the same room with my mother. 
One morning 1 called out much alarmed, 
“ There is lightning!” but my mother said 
after a moment, “ No, it is fire!” and on 
opening the window shutters I found that 
the flakes of fire flying past had made the 
glass quite hot. The next house but one 
was on fire and burning fiercely, and the 
people next door were oe everything 
they —even china and glass—out 
of the windows into the street. We dressed 

uickly, and my mother sent immediately to 
Trotter, the upholsterer, for four men. We 

n put our family papers, our silver, Xc., 
&c., into trunks, then my mother said, 
“ Now let us breakfast; it is time enough 
for us to move our things when the next 
house takes fire.” Ot its doing so there 


was every probability, because casks of tur-| ing u 
pentine and oil were exploding from time to! call 








| 





time in a m at the back 
of it. The fire was exti hed, and we 
had only the four men to pay for doing 
nothing, nor did we any of our 
property like our neighbors, who had com- 
pletely lost their heads from terror.—[Me- 
moirs of Mary Somerville.) 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S FIRST PLEA. 


When Daniel Webster and his brother 
Ezekiel were boys on their father’s farm in 
New Hampshire, they were greatly annoyed 
one year by the ravages of the squirrels, and 
traps were set to catch them. Ezekiel 
brought the first capture to the house in 
triumph, and was, boy-like, eager to kill him 
at once, as a punishment for his misdeeds, 
or to make him prisoner for life in a cage ; 
but Dariel would consent to neither sentence 
—he wanted to set the poor, frightened little 
creature free. The dispute waxed warm, 
and the boys appealed to their father. He 
proposed to hold a court and have the squirrel 
tried, Ezekiel appearing for the prosecution, 
Daniel for the defense. This was a grand 
idea. The court was organized in the family 
sitting-room, with the father on the bench. 
Ezekiel did his very best. He enlarged 
upon the iniqu'ties of the squirrel and the 
necessity for punishment and supposed he 
had covered the whole ground. Bat Daniel 
rose, his young face lightened with enthusi- 
asm and his young heart full of pity for the 
helpless creature whose life he was to plead 
for. Boy as he was, he poured out such a 
flood of eloquent speech on the beauty and 
worth of life,even to a squirrel, and the 
great wrong of imprisonment for an uncon- 
scious offense, and on the charm of freedom, 
that when he sat down his hearers wiped the 
tears from their eyes. The prosecutor was 
the first to deliver the little prisoner, and 
Daniel and Ezekiel set no more traps. 


MINE VAMILY. 


Dimnbled scheeks mit eyes of plue, 

Mout’ like id vas moisd mit dew, 

Und leedle teeth shust peekin’ droo— 
Dot's der baby. 


Curly bead, and full off glee, 

Drowsers all oudt at der knee,— 

He vas peen blayin’ horse, you see— 
Dot’s leedle Otto. 


Von hundrod—seexty in der shade, 

Der oder day ven she was veighed— 

She beats me soon I vas avriad— 
Dot's mine Gretchen. 


Bare-footed hed, und pooty stoudt, 

Mit grooked legs dot vill bend oudt, 

Fond off his bier und sauer kraut— 
Dot’s me himself. 


Von schmall young baby, full of fun, 
Von leedle pright-eyed, roguish son, 
Von frau to greet vhen vork vas done— 
Dot’s mine vamily. 
—|Chas. Follen Adams in Detroit Free Press. 


A DOG IN HIS OWN DEFENCE. 


| London Telegraph.] 


Averse from being convicted for grave 
misdemeanor and suffering the penalties of 
the law, a dog belonging to one Theodore 
Gordon, of Shepherd’s Bush, has played a 
sensible part. It had been taken before Mr. 
Paget on the serious accusation of biting a 
lad’s pantaloons, and the evidence on the 
charge of ferocity was going hard against it, 
when the creeture entered the Court. Im- 
mediately comprehending the situation, it 
jumped upon the Magistrate’s desk, and, in 
lieu of a speech for the defence, fondled the 
representative of offended justice; then the 
dog settled down quietly upon a chair, where 
its unimpeachable behavior during the re- 
mainder of the case so wrought in its favor 
that, in place of being dangerous, it was de- 
clared playful, and liberated without even 
the necessity of finding bail. It is evident 
that, like Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, this 
Shepherd’s Bush mastiff was extremely in- 
telligent. Had it bitten the Magistrate or 
werried the usher, or even barked at specta- 
tors who thronged the Court, it might have 
met with the direst fate. But the dog knew 
that there was a time for ail things, and that 
in the Hammersmith Court an affable, en- 
gaging manner would be preferable. In re- 
viewing the conduct of this thoughtful ani- 
mal, one is almost tempted to regret that it 
cannot imbue some of the lords of creation 
with equal sagacity. If some of them only 
knew when to be quiet, a great step would 
be gained. 


rs 


SIGNIFICANCE OF POETS' NAMES. 


What a rough man said to his son ‘hen 
he wanted him to eat—Chaucer. 

A lion’s house on the side of a hill w. ere 
there is no water—Dryden. 

Many pilgrims and flatterers have kn lt 
low to kiss him—Pope. 

Makes and mends for first-class customers 
—Taylor. 

Represents the dwellings in civilized coun- 
tries—Holmes. 

A kind of linen—Holland. 

Can be worn on the head—Hood. 

One name that means such fiery things, I 
can’t describe its pains and stings—Burns. 

Belongs to a monastery—Abbott. 

Not one of the points of the compass, 
but inclining towards one of them—Southey. 

What an oyster heap is apt to do—Shel- 
ley. 

“Always youthful you see but between you 
and me never much of a chicken—Young. 

An American manufacturing town.—Low- 
ell. 

Hunch-back but not deformed—Campbell. 

A ten-footer, whose name begins with 
fifty—Longfellow. 

A worker in precious metal—Goldsmith. 

A very vital part of the body—Hart. 

A lady’s garment—Spencer. 

Small talk and heavy weight—Chatterton. 

A disagreeable fellow to have on one’s 
foot— Bunyan. 

A manufactured medal—Steele. 

An answer to “Which is the greater 
oet, Wm. Shakspeare or Martin Tupper ? 
Willis (Will. is.) 

Meat what are you doing —Browning. 

Red as an apple, black as a night, a 
heavenly sign or a perfect fright—Crabbe. 

A domestic worker—Cook. 

A slang exclamation—Dickens. 

Pack away closely, never scatter and doing 
so you may soon get at her—Stowe. 

A young domestic animal—Lamb. 

One who is more than a sandy shore— 
Beecher. 

A girl’s name and a male relation—Addi- 
son. 

Put an edible grain twixt ap ant and a 
bee, and a much loved poet you will speedily 
see—Bryant. 

A common domestic animal, and what he 
cannot do —Cowper. 

Each human head in time, ’tis said, will 
turn to him tho’ he is dead—Gray. 

A barrier built of an edible—Cornwall. 

Comes from an unlearned pig—Bacon. 

A prefix and a disease—De Quincy. 


AS SHE STEPT. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 
Across the threshold of her room I stept, 
And came upon my darling, as she slept; 


And reverently beside her bed I crept, 
And sadly gazed upon her, as she slept. 


Alas! some tears her long, light lashes swept, 
1 took them, leaving mine there, as she slept. 


I knew it was for me that she had wept, 
I prayed that God might bless her as she slept. 


And that my vow to her might well be kept! 
Lo, thro’ my tears, she smiled there, as she slept! 


Then I felt Heaven would my prayer aecept ; 
So kissed that smile, and left her, as she slept. 


PRESSURE ON THE BRAIN. 


| Popular Science Monthly.] 


An American medical man was called one 
day to see a youth, aged eighteen, who had 
been struck down insensible by the kick of 
a horse. There was a depressed fracture of 
the skull a little above the left temple. The 
skull was trephined, and the loose fragments 
of bone that pressed upon the brain were 
removed, whereupon the patient came to his 
senses. The doctor thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to make an experiment, as there was 
a hole in the skull through which he could 
easily make pressure upon the brain. He 
asked the boy a question, and before there 
was time to answer it he pressed firmly with 
his finger upon the exposed brain. As long 
as the pressure was kept up the boy was 
mute, but the instant it was removed he 
made a reply, never suspecting that he had 
not answered at once. ‘I'he experiment was 
repeated several times with precisely the 
same result, the boy’s thoughts being stopped 
and started again on each occasion as easily 
and certainly as the engineer stops and starts 
his locomotive. 

On another occasion the same doctor was 
called to see a groom who had been kicked 
on the head by a mare named Dolly, and 
whom he found quite insensible. There was 
a fracture of the skull, with depression of 
bone at the upper part of the forehead. As 
soon as the portion of bone which was press- 

n the brain was removed the patient 
out with great energy, “ Whoa, Dolly!” 


and then stared about him in blank amaze- 
ment, asking : “ Where is the mare ? Where 
am I?” Three hours had passed since the 
accident, during which the words he was just 
poing to utter when it happened had remained 
ocked up, as they might have been locked 
up in the phonograph, to be let go the 
moment the obstrucung pressure was 
removed. ‘Ihe patient did not remember, 
when he came to himeelf, that the mare had 
kicked him; the last thing before he was 
insensible which he did remember was, that 
she wheeled her heels round and laid back 
her ears viciously. 


PSYCHE. 
BY CHARLES L. HILDRETH. 

Life feeds and fattens on decay ; 

Youth is the unripe part of age; 
All things exist but to be swept away; 

A leaf is written but to turn the page. 
Oh, were it not fur love, and love alone, 

Well might we question God's design in man, 
Who comes on earth with feeble gasp and moan 

And ends with gasp and moan his narrow span ' 
But he who loves has solved the mystery 


And knows how well the mighty work was done . 


Through love his soul has grasped eternity, 
For love and immortality are one. 
—N. ¥. Times and Messenger. 


THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM. 


There are more ways of eluding the vigi- 
lance of lynx-eyed guardians than by a ladder 
of — from a chamber window, as the 
sequel will show. About the middle of last 
week two young ladies and two gentlemen, 
all apparently in mourning, paid a morning 
visit to a church in a quiet neighborhood in 
St. Anne’s Ward. On their entering the 
chureh the door was closed and locked, and 
the ladies—leaving the gentlemen to disen- 
cumber themselves of their overcoats and 
draw forth their white kid gloves—retired 
behind the pulpit, whence, having relieved 
each other of the habiliments of woe, they 
shortly emerged in full bridal attire. The 
object of their visit was now patent, and the 
clergyman, accompanied by a minor official, 
appearing from the vestry, they joined the 
metamorphosed mourners at the altar, when 
the nuptial ceremony was gone through. The 
gentlemen then resumed their overcoats ; 
the ladies again retired to their impromptu 
robing room, and, reappearing in their 
mourning costumes, the happy party left the 
church, looking as demure as though their 
visit had been for the purpose of inspecting 
a table erected to the memory of a defunct 
relative. 


Mamestic Economy. 
~~VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 


PICKLED PracnEs.—Six Ibs. of peaches, 
three lbs. of sugar, one pint of vinegar. Put 
four or five cloves into each peach. Boil 
the vinegar and sugar together; while boil- 
ing, drop inthe peaches, a few at a time; 
boil them until tender, then place in jars and 
pour the syrup over them. H. M. L. 


Anecdotes. 
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ta A Georgia volored debating society 
was lately discussing: “ Which is best for 
the laboring man, to work for wages or part 
ofthe crop?” An old “uncle” spoke the 
sense of the meeting when he said: “ Bofe 
was de best ef dey could only be brung to- 
vgedder somehow.” 


ti Seven young ladies received the de- 
gree of A. B. at Northampton recently. 
“ But,” asks the Lowell Courier, “how can 
a young lady be a bachelor?” Pshaw! 
B. don’t mean that in a lady’s diploma. 
means “after bachelors,” and signifies that 
the young lady that receives the degree is 
qualified for matrimony. 

te “ You made a fool of me,” said an ir- 
ritated man to his wife, “ and that’s the way 
you got me to marry you.” “ My love,” 
sweetly responded the wife, “ you do your- 
self an injustice. Call yourself a fool if you 
please, but remember that you are in all 
respects a self-made one.” 


te Correspondent—“ Will the editor 
please inform me where my family can go on 
Sundays and be cool and comfortable, with- 
out danger of being crowded?” Answer— 
Go to church.—Rochester Democrat. 





te A family is like an equipage. First, 
the father, the draught-horse ; next the boys, 
the wheels, for they are always running 
around ; then the girls, they are surrounded 
by fellows. The baby occupies the lap- 
board; and the mother—well, what's a 
wagon without a tongue anyhow ? 


te Scene—Augusta’s boudoir. Lucy 
holds an open letter in her hand, and says: 
“Well, you see, dear, I only met him at 
Mount Desert this summer, and we did 
flirt desperately, but it’s too absurd, his 
writing to me now and proposing, now isn’t 
it?” Augusta—“ Awfully bold, I think, 
but then, it’s just like a man. Shall you ac- 
cept him?” Lucy—* Well! I don’t know 
what to do. He don’t deserve it, but then 
he’s awfully handsome, and besides, I really 
think I would make a good wife. I can 
make splendid corn bread.” 








NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Great Biooo Puniricr, 








Kipney Comp.atnts.—In diseases of the kidneys 
the VE@ETINE gives immediate relief. It has never 
failed to cure when it is taken regularly, and direc- 
tions followed. In many cases it may take several 
bottles, especially cases of long standing. It acts 
directly upon the secretions, cleansing and strength- 
ening, removing all obstructions and impurities. A 
great many can testify to cases of long standing 
having been perfectly cured by the VEGETINE, even 
after trying many of the known remedies which are 
said to be expressly for this disease. 


Sola by all Druggists. 


Vegetine is 
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‘THE HARWOOD 


FIBRE 


CHAIR SEATING. 


Best in the world for Re- 
seating, being the Strongest, 
Handsomest and Easiest Ap- 
plied. Leather and Wood 
finish. Can be cut with tin- 
wan’s or other large shears, 

and nailed on by any one. 

Chairs Wholesale and Retail. 
HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO. 

au30-13t 20 & 24 Washington St., Boston. 


TEIs Weve 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


P 

THE INTESTINES 

JUST AS A PERSON 

WOULD WITH THE 

An Exanoe a" © FINGER. With light 
the Hernia is 

held securely day and night, and a rad- 
ical cure is certain. It is easy, durable 
and cheap. Sent by mail, postage paid 


Address, Eggleston Truss Co., Manfrs 
Or 6, H. EGGLESTON CO., Chicago,iil. 
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BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neu a, Spinal Complaint,Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND Is THE ONLY CERTAIN 
curs ror Sciatica. TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 
YOU. Always popes large bottles for severe cases. 
Large botgles $1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half dozen 
e bottles $7.50. Sold by all druggists. F. W. 

E N, Proprietors, Room 8, Boylston Hall, 
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_ Wall Street 


Where fortunes are made every day without resk,i0 
Stock Privileges, (Puts and ls.) Weadvise 
when and how to eperate safely. Book giving 
fallinformation sent free. Address, 


BAXTER & CO., 
je15-o8 Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 


MAKE HENS LAY, 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
travelling in this country, says that most of the 
Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless 
trash. He says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders 
are absolutely pure and i 1 luable. Nothing 
on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition 
Powders. one teas! to one pint food. 
Sold Mee’ Ar ge or sent by mail for eight letter 


stamps. VHNSON & CU., Bangor, Me. 
ye28* 


NATIONAL PAINT CO'S 


READY MIXED PAINTS 


For all purposes. Any shade . Also, 
ing "Painte. hy te, Send’ or sample 
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